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SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
best withstand the romping of the little 
ones Made from high-vrade materials 
that insure strength and durabilit 

‘Dwight Anchor’’ goods have been 
the standard of true economy for over 
half a century It is worth your while 
to look for the auchor trade-mark if you 
aesire pr ete w“atistaction 

Sam ple 1 Dew. 21. 
OWIGHT MF. co - New York, N.Y. 
































ATLANTIC CITY 
The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 














Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements and 


Bathing (srounds. 


The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 
Wide Por , Large Pi Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Root Ladies’ Parlor Ne w C Barber Shop. 


AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 
Local and Li Rapes ers ney ne in Rooms 


"Aaneste an a! ufopean Plan. 
Our Motto— SERVICE AND COMFORT.” 


Send for Booklet and Rates 
S.S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
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Decorative Cloths 


Used by the highest class decorators in the coun- 
try and found superior to any other wall covering. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 


NORWOOD, MASS., U. S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust- 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS 


<olors are fast, lasting and match perfectly 











“ The Griswold,’” New London, Conn. 
R. W. Grpson, Architect, 
-26" diam. 24’°—0" long. 8—24" diam.—22’—0” long, 
79—14” diam.—11’—7” long. 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- 
umns and Ornamental Capitals 
were made and furnished by us 
for this building. 


We have unusual facilities for turning 
out work of this character. See our spe- 
cial catalogue in “ Sweet’s Index Cata- 
logue of Building Construction,” pages 
323 to 328. 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 


New York Office, 11433 BROADWAY 

H. SAUNDERS CO., Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, Il. 
A. J. KOLL PLANING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Manufacturers of Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns for Pergolas, 
Porches, or Interior Use. Send for catalogue (P) 


THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 











EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED IN RED 


SILVER LAKE “A” 
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SANATILE 


LEATHEROLE is a handsome, embossed 
wall hanging, suitable for halls, libraries, 
dining-rooms, or for large public rooms. 
SANATILE is the best known substitute 
for porcelain tiling. It is made in relief 
and can be used in vestibules, kitchens, 
laundries, bath rooms, etc. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


THE LEAT HEROLE COMPANY 
24 E. Twenty-second Street New Ye rk 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A LEGEND OF COLOGNE 


6 ko legend concerning the plan of 
Cologne Cathedral may not be 
known to every one. It is related ci the 
designer (Heinrich Sunere or Gerhard 
von Riel) that in despair of finding any 
plan sufficiently great, he was walking 
one day by the river, sketching with his 
stick upon the sand, when he finally hit 
on one which pleased him so much that 
he exclaimed, ““This shall be the plan.” 
“T will show you a better one than that,” 
said a voice suddenly behind him, and a 
certain black gentleman, who figures in 
many German legends, stood by him 
and pulled from his pocket a roll con- 
taining-the present plan of the cathedral. 
The architect, amazed at its grandeur, 
asked an explanation of every part. 
As he knew his soul was to be the price 
of it, he occupied himself, while the 
Devil was explaining, in committing 
its proportions carefully to memory. 
Having done this, he remarked that it 
did not please him and he would not 
take it. The Devil, seeing through the 
cheat, exclaimed in his rage, ““You may 
build your cathedral according to this 
plan, but you shall never finish it.” 
This prediction long seemed likely to be 
verified, for though the building was 
commenced in 1248, and continued for 
250 years, only the choir and the nave 
and one tower to half its proposed 
height were finished. ‘The towers were 
not completed until 1883—The Archi- 
tect. 


A NEW WOOD FOR CABINET MAKERS 


NEWLY imported wood, for use 

in high class cabinet and piano 
work, is the Tasmanian myrtle, de- 
scribed by “The Timber Trades Jour- 
nal,” of London. It is of a rich pink 
color, moderately hard and very close 
grained; taking a good finish and work- 
ing well and smoothly.— New York 


Tribune. 














Heating that Aids Rent or Sale 


The statement: “This building heated by Steam” or “by 
Water” is now generally understood to mean that cottages, 
Ls. wae ™)s mansions, stores or offices 

» thus outfitted are made so 
comfortable with so low a 
fuel cost and little care as 
to insure quicker sale or 
higher xental (usually 10% 
to 15% more). 


AMERICAN DEAL 


will prove a permanent, dividend-paying investment in buildings — OLD or new, 
FARM or city. Outfit soon pays for itself in fuel savings, in absence of ropairs; 
while ashes and coal gases are not puffed into living rooms to destroy furniture, 
carpets, draperies, etc. Tenants or purchasers expect to pay more — owners thus 
get higher rentals or better sale price. 
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IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made on the unit or sectional 
plan and may therefore at any time be easily and quickly changed in siz> should 
rooms or building be altered (65% of all buildings are remodeled). Unli’:> stoves 
or hot air furnaces, IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators wi!l ont.ear the 
building — can always be made larger or smaller for any changed heating :eeds. 


ADVANTAGE 4: All fire surfaces of IDEAL Boilers are at such pitch or 
angle that they are practically self-cleaning. . 

Further, these heating surfaces are so arranged 
or inclined that the heat rays are brought direct- 
ly against every inch of their area. Hence the 
high value of these heating surfaces, all of which 
are backed by water. Note that a deposit of 
\ inch of soot, which is a non-conductor of 
heat, requires 50% more fuel than when the 
heating surfaces are clean. 





Cross-section view cf fire-pot of IDEAL 
Boiler, showing self-cleaning 
fire surfaces 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


Write to-day for valuable catalogue (free) setting 
forth all ADVANTAGES. Sales Branches and Ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe. 


Dept. 10 
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PAIN NGES 
ARE THE BEST | 


6 7©276 CLASSON AVE. BROOKLYN, NY. 
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Che Chaymman Cn. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Mosnies of All Rinds, Lamps 
Leaded Glass, Andirans 
Hintures, Pottery 
Bice Screens Branze-Wack 

PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR SPECIAL WORK 


Folder upon request 


97 PORTLAND STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Fountains, Statuary, 
Columns, Pergolas, 
Balustrades, Stand- 
ards, Sun Dials, Ped- 
estals, Benches, Ta- 
bles, Vases, Well- 
Heads, Wall Foun- 
tains, Lions, Sphinx- 
es, etc., in Marble, 
Bronze, Stone and 
Pompeian Stonethat 
successfully with - 
stands the American 
weather. 


Illustrations and 
estimates sent di- 
rect or through 
your architect 
upon request. 


HENRY ERKINS & Co. 
12 West 15th Street New York 

















Wood Rollers 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required Tin Rollers 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASS 


Burraio: 600 Prudential Building. 


Pirrspurc: 528 Park Building. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 229 South Meridian St. 
Sr. Louis: 218 Chestnut Street. 





Interior view of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass., in which we laid 
30,000 feet of Interlocking Rubber Tiling, in 
a solid color, to harmonize with the stone 
finish. 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, 
sanitary, extraordinarily durable. The finest 
floor for use in public buildings, banks, offices, 
theatres, hospitals, libraries, kitchens, laun- 
dries, billiard rooms, bath rooms, stairways, 
ete., ete. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application, 

Beware of infringers. 

Manufactured solely by 


New York Belting and 
Packing Company, Ltd. 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


Patented. 


PHILADELPHIA: 116-120 N. Eighth Street. 
Cuicaco: 150 Lake Street. 

San Francisco: } 

OAKLAND: » CaL 

918 Broadway. 

Boston: 232 Summer Street. 


BattTrmore: _114 West Baltimore Street. 

Lonpon, Enctanp: Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, W. C 





THE FAMOUS KILLARNEY ROSE 
HIS new, hardy, everblooming 
Irish Hybrid Tea Rose has crea- 
ted a sensation wherever shown, and 
has grown immensely popular, the 
great demand for it exceeding the supply. 
Rose hybridizers the world over spend 
years of their lives growing hundreds of 
seedling roses, it requiring the utmost 
patience, as it sometimes takes three or 
four or more years to develop a single 
seedling, perhaps after having dev eloped 
it to find it entirely worthless, similar in 
color and habit to other varieties 
already in commerce. ‘This was not so 
with the rose “‘ Killarney,” born in the 
rigorous climate of Northern Ireland, 














The Rose “ Killarney ” 


under the fostering care of the noted 
rosarians, Alexander Dickson & Sons, to 
whom belongs the credit of introducing 
some of the world’s most beautiful roses. 
It showed the most remarkable tints 
of color in buds and flowers and most 
exquisitely beautiful foliage, free-bloom- 
ing, and with a constitution strong 
enough to stand the most rigorous 
winters in the open ground. ‘The origi- 
nators named it after the historical lakes 
of Killarney, situated in the midst of 
wild and picturesque mountain scenery 
of unsurpassed beauty, and well does 
this rose uphold the reputation of the 
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Lighting fixtures of all kinds, following the different Periods, 
from the Classic to the Modern. Brackets, inverted and 
dining-room hanging lamps, portable electroliers, etc. 


The fixtures here shown are of Colonial 
design, the restraint in curve and line 
harmonizing precisely with this Period. 
The colors are subdued and have a 
chastened effect, with that severe dignity 
which distinguishes the Puritan. 

Next month we will show the fixtures of a 
different Period. 


Tew Ww ae ee ie SKS eel ee lf 


Every detail has been developed most carefully, and we offer 
in consequence the most complete and harmonious line of 
lighting effects in existence. They are all on exhibition and 
sale at our especially designed show rooms, 8th floor, 11 
West 32d Street, New York, and for sale at our agents in the 
larger cities. 

We are showing a different Colonial design from the one 
exhibited last month. 
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Department H. 


THE DUFFNERS KIMBERLY COMPANY 


Inte Il West 324 Street ,New York. 



































Our Greatest Rose Offer 


We have made the cultivation of Roses a specialty for 57 years. ye 

‘ With 70 greenhouses, and over a million plants in over a thousand vari- 

' - eties, we may fairly claim to be the Leading Rose Growers of 

America. In order to spread the fame of our D. & C. Roses, we make an 

unusually attractive offer every year. Our offer for 1907 is our new 

“Killarney Collection”—the strongest collection ever offered. a 
bs 


18 D.&C.Roses \ 


For $1.00 \ 


These roses are magnificent, strong, hardy, ever-blooming 
ate on their own roots, Notwo alike,all labeled. Will 
loom continuously ‘his year, Sent postpaid for $1.00. We 
include in this collection a strong plant of “Killarney’’—the 
most beautiful, hardy, fragrant pink garden rose known. 
To make an attractive offer still more attractive we also 
include a strong plant each of the Souvenir De Pierre Notting, 
a superb new yellow tea rose ; Souvenir De Francis Gualain, 
a rich, velvety, crimson tea rose; and the White Maman 
Cochet, the most magnificent, hardy, ever-blooming white 
garden rose ever introduced. This offer is absolutel 
unparalleled. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Orders booked for delivery when directed. Mention this 
magazine when ordering and we will send return check 
for 25 cents, good as cash on future order. We will send 
free to all who ask for it, whether ordering the above 
collection or not, our 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE FOR 1907 
the Leading Rose Catalogue of America, 114 pages. Tells how 
to grow and describes the famous D. & C. Roses and all other 

flowers worth growing. Offers at lowest prices a complete ¢ 
line of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Ask for it—it’s FREE. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Leading Rose Growers of America, 
















































West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850 7v Greenhouses. 
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THREE WASHABLE, DURABLE, SANITARY 
and 
HIGHLY DECORATIVE WALL COVERINGS. 


LEATHEROLE=-SANATILE 
SANITAS 


Each has a distinctive field of its own and is made 
to meet special conditions and requirements. 


» P. Beautifully embossed, in high and low 
LEATH ER OLE relief. Suitable for the very finest 
interiors. Made in great variety of 

patterns, and hand decorated to exactly 


harmorize with color schemes or period decorations, 


SANATILE 


cartridge paper. 


All three materials are water-proof and unaffected by dirt, dust or 
Made on foundations of strong fabric coated with oil colors. 
They cannot tear, crack, peel, fade or stain. 


Samples farnished upon request. 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 


24 East 22nd Street (near Broadway) - - - New York City 


The modern tiling. Has the same appear- 
ance as glazed tiling and costs but one-fifth as 
much. Made in many fine embossed designs. 


The ideal wall covering, far superior to wall 
SAN IT AS “+? Fully as decorative and far more durable. 


Dull or glazed surface. Costs no more than good 
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A CONCRETE RESIDENCE, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
A. F. Norris, Architect. 


CONCRETE COUNTRY RESIDENCES 


is the title of a new book just published by the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company. This book contains about 90 photographs and 
floor plans, illustrating numerous styles of concrete houses, and 
sh ald be of great value to those who are about to build. It has been 
collated for the purpose of showing prospective house builders the 
many advantages to be derived from a concrete building. 

A copy of this book (size 10 x 12 inches) will be sent, charges 
paid, upon receipt of $1.00. Address Information Bureau. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


30 BROAD STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 



































RESIDENCE FOUN GRIBHHI, WINCOTE, PA. 


Horace Trumpauer, ARCHITECT 


Our Heating Boilers and Radiators 
are made for the home where the Architect 
and Owner demand uniform heat in all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our apparatus makes this 
always possible. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


728 ARCH ST., - 


PHILADELPHIA 


























Peerless Sheet Rubber Tiling 


CUSHION BACK 


Odorless 


Noiseless Sanitary 


The most perfect covering for floors 
ever produced. Can be laid on iron, 
cement, wood, stone or other surfaces 


We don’t know how long it will last. We've only had 
it in service TWELVE YEARS and 
it is still perfect 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Manufactured by 


Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 


16 WARREN STREET, ° NEW YORK 
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SOME AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GARDENS 


T= leading article in the May number of House anp GARDEN will be 
found of timely as well as of pronounced interest. “AN ENGLISH 
Woman’s impressions oF Newport GARDENS” is given with a breezy 
frankness which is also convincing, and offers many suggestions to the 
garden lover. The latter part of this paper describes exquisitely the 


-quaint and celebrated garden of the late Augustus Hare, of Sussex, Eng- 


land. In reading of this, one is filled with the charm of color and mingled 
scents and the hum of bees, as on a day in June. Beautiful half-tones, made 
from pastel portraits by Mary Helen Carlisle, of London, England, charm- 
ingly illustrate the article. These pictures are of especial interest as they 
show the gardens surrounding many of the best known houses in New- 
port. Miss Carlisle has held exhibitions in New York and Washington 
during the past month and early in April will open an exhibition in Phila- 
delphia, showing many of these same gardens in color. 


LEVENS HALL AND ITS GARDENS 


Edward Thomas describes ““LEvens HALL AND 1ts GARDENS.” The 
wonderful old gardens of Levens Hall are the best examples extant of topiary 
work. The quaint and curious fancy for producing fantastic shapes in 
the shrubbery of the garden originated with Pliny. In 1701 the gardens 
illustrated in this article were laid out by Beaumont who was the Court 
gardener and designed the gardens of Hampton Court. 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN 


John W. Hall writes of “Tue Supursan ‘Garpen,” than which 
nothing is more productive of quiet pleasure to the suburban dweller. 

The average suburban home has ample space surrounding it where all 
the lighter vegetables can be grown in sufficient quantities for the use of a 
family of ordinary size besides supplying the table with absolutely fresh 
vegetables, gathered while crisp with the morning dew. The time spent 
among the plants in the late afternoon, by the business or professional man, 
is most conducive to health as well as real enjoyment. 

How to prepare the ground—Fertilizing, Seed, and the time of Planting— 
The soil conditions—Transplanting—Cultivating— ‘Mulching and Irri- 
gating, are all told of in a manner to be most readily understood by the 
beginner and much practical information useful as well, to those familiar 
with such work, is tersely given. 


GREEK MOTIVES IN HISTORIC DOORWAYS 


Myrtle Hyde Darling, writing under the above caption, claims that the 
most interesting survivals of Greek detail are to be found in the early 
dwelling-houses of the old New England cities and towns, where the Grecian 
influence is often limited to the treatment of a porch, a doorway, or a facade. 

These buildings were honest and intelligent and the classic forms were 
well adapted to use in wood, because of their simplicity, beauty and power. 


Four photographs of interesting doorways in Salem, Massachusetts, 
illustrate the article. 


THE JAPANESE TREE LILAC 


The Japanese tree lilac is a most beautiful specimen of the Syringa 
Japonica, one of the recent new species of the lilac family. It forms 
naturally a low spreading tree, eventually attaining a height of thirty feet, 
bearing in late summer creamy-white panicles often a foot long and almost 
as broad. Mr. W. C. Egan supplies the description and photograph 
illustrating the same. 


XK 


THE SMALL HOUSE WHICH IS GOOD 


“THe SMALL House Wuicu ts Goop.” Two houses are offered in this 
number which, while widely differing in style, will prove of equal interest 
to the prospective builder, for these fit absolutely and honestly under the 
caption of “THe SMatt House Wuicu 1s Goop.” 

The W. P. R. Pember house is shown in two perspective sketches 
together with full floor plans and a captivating plan of the garden which 
is a most important feature of this home. ‘This house is built on a sixty 
foot lot, 150 feet in depth. The plan shows what can be done practically and 
artistically under these limitations. ‘The cost is compiled in tabulated form. 

The house by E. G. W. Dietrich is shown in a reproduced photograph 
of the exterior. The floor plans also are given. ‘This is an attractive and 
thoroughly livable house. The architect in his descriptive notes explains 
the most attractive features about the house. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE WALLS 


The question how to treat the walls is always one of great inter- 
est to the woman of ,the house, and when the deed is done and the 
walls are covered for good or ill, it is of extreme importance to the other 
members of the household. In the article under this caption Leila Mechlin 
gives good advice. The point is made by the writer that the walls are pri- 
marily a background and should be treated accordingly. They must be “‘con- 
sidered a part of a single composition and not as an independent unit. 
They should supplement the furnishings but never intrude upon them. 
As in a picture the background should never be most noticeable, so in a 
room the walls should never be conspicuous.” Pictures are also consid- 
ered, together with their framing and suitable disposal. 


AN UP-TO-DATE NURSERY 
“An Up-ro-pate Nursery,” by G. B. Mitchell. An up-to-date nursery 


presents in actual facts and figures the tremendous growth of an industry 
which a comparatively short time ago had no real place in this country. 
The care of trees and shrubs and the transportation and transplanting of 
them is most interestingly told. There is much of excellent advice to be 
gleaned from this article. There are beautiful illustrations showing these 
trees in various stages and a wonderful field of lilies is also pictured which 
one can hardly realize is to be found this side of the Bermudas; these, 
however, we are told grow and blossom in New Jersey. Following as this 
does the article in the April number entitled “To Paint THE LANDSCAPE 
O’rr,” the helpful suggestions here given will be of double value. 


THE GARDEN IN THE TEMPORARY HOME 


“Tue GARDEN IN THE TemMPporARY Home,” by Ida D. Bennett, is an 
article which teems with useful suggestions. What seeds and bulbs to 
procure; where to obtain them; when and where to plant, and how to treat 
them, are matters of infinite interest that will largely appeal to the amateur 
gardener and to the great army of dwellers in temporary homes, particularly 
summer homes. 


TALKS ABOUT HARDY PERENNIALS 


In his “Tatxs Asout Harpy Perenniats” Mr. W. C. Egan takes us 
to the fields where as children we plucked the black eyed Susans or the 
brown Bettys, for he tells at length of Rudbeckia triloba, which is a near 
relative with a more impressive name. He also discusses the rosy flowered 
crown vetch (Coronilla varia) and sets forth attractively its characteristics 
and beauty. 
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BUNGALOWS! 


BUNGALOWS! 


April INDOORS and OUT devoted to this delightful type of Vacation Home. How to build. 


BUNGALOWS 





How to furnish. How to decorate. Howto live ina Bungalow. $3.00 per year. For sale 
at all Bookshops and Newsstands, 25 cents per copy. 

ROGERS & WISE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 85 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO. 




















THOMAS W. LAWSON 


with his usual shrewdness installed “‘ Winchester’’ Heaters 
in all his farm buildings at his magnificent farm, “ Dreamwold,”’ 
Egypt, Mass. If there was merit enough to satisfy Mr. Lawson 
and his Architects, do you not think they would satisfy you? 


Samples may be seen at 
234-236 CONGRESS STREET 


Smith & Thayer Go’s Office, ee ane 


Room 1501, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 














Satisfactory Usage Is The Test 


Your bathtub should be a source 
of satisfaction. “Ideal” Porcelain 
bathtubs are most satisfactory, being 
made entirely of solid clay—there is 
no metal used in their construction. 
Imitators of “Ideal” porcelain bath- 
tubs cannot dispute the superiority 


of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures. Let 





us send you illustrations and refer 
you to users of “Ideal” porcelain 


bathtubs in your neighborhood. 





**Ideal’’ Every Piece 
Porcelain Bears 
“Ideal” Porcelain Oval Pattern Bathtub. Trademark This Label 


PLATE 812% G. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Offices and Showroom 
Trenton, N, J. 


Factories at 
Trenton, N. J. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures.”’ 
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grandeur and beauty of its namesake. 
It makes a strong, upright bush, with 
beautiful, deep, bronzy-green foliage. 
It is wonderfully free-blooming, bearing 
its large, long, pointed buds and massive 
flowers on long, stiff, heavy shoots. In 
colour it is an exquisite shade of deep, 
brilliant, sparkling shell pink. Its flow- 
ers are of enormous size, with thick 
petals of great substance and delightful 
tea fragrance. It is a magnificent win- 
ter flowering variety and is becoming 
the greatest pink rose for forcing pur- 
poses in existence. Expert rosarians 
claim it to be, without exception, the 
finest of all roses for outdoor culture. 
It is perfectly hardy, a constant bloom- 
er, and one of the world’s great new 
roses. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., the lead- 
ing rose growers of America, West Grove, 
Pa., are making a specialty of this rose 
this season, and have it beautifully 
illustrated on the front cover of their 
“Guide To Rose Culture,’ which is 
sent free to all who ask for it. 





THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


Three Departments to Control Excavation 
of Historic Ruins 


RIGADIER General George B. 
Davis, Judge Advocate General 

of the army, has been designated by the 
Secretary of War as the representative 
of the War Department on a commission 
which is to frame regulations for the 
preservation of antiquities in this coun- 


try, in accordance with the provisions of 


a law enacted by the last Congress. 

The chief purpose of the bill is to 
prevent excavation and exploration in 
Aztec villages and other historic ruins 
without permits from the government. 
It is provided in the bill that the War 
Department, the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agricul- 
ture are to co-operate in preserving 
ruins. 

These three departments are pre- 
paring to frame regulations under 
which scientific explorers and investi- 
gators may carry on their work, and 
they have decided to appoint a com- 
mission for this purpose. W. Bertrand 
Acker and Frank Bond, chiefs of 
divisions in the Department of the 
Interior, have been designated as the 
representatives of that department on 
the commission.—New York Tribune. 
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To Paint the Landscape O’er 


To Find a New and Subtle Charm in Tree and Shrub Celebrated 
in Song and Story, in Music and in Rhyme 


By MARIE von TSCHUDI 


New Jersey, highroad less than seven years 

ago, would have many a surprise in store for 
him were he to return now, provided he was a lover 
of Nature, keen to recognize her varied beauties and 
quick to appreciate her forms and colors, for has not 
the poet said: 


\ NY one who had passed along the Far Hills, 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.” 

About a ten minutes’ drive from the Far Hills 
railroad station is “‘Overleigh,” the country home of 
Mr. John M. Dillon and his family, lawyer, artist 
and a writer of no little prominence, he has devoted 
much of his time to the cultivation of his land. 


His place, laid out and designed by himself, offers 
eloquent testimony to his skill and taste. For from 
a small and in no way differént farm from those 
originally surrounding it, he has converted this 
former sandy hill and indifferently cultivated slope 
into a picture of loveliness most interesting. Nothing 
now remains of the original house, and with the 
exception of a few old trees, no tree, shrub or flower 
has been allowed to remain or been chosen and 
placed without first considering its beauty and 
relative value to the whole effect. The two hundred 
and fifty acres are not laid out with any attempt at 
formal landscape gardening as perhaps Solomon, 
in his day and generation understood it nor according 
to the strict rules of French and Italian formal styles, 
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To Paint the Landscape O’er 














KEY PLAN OF PLATE II. Bie : Yi, 
Ap Cll 


though one can see how an intelligent and artistic 

urpose has been followed in order to accomplish 
all this harmonious general result, for here one will 
discover how carefully and with what rare taste the 
design, symmetry, order, balance, contrast, group 
and ornament have been united in this charming 
landscape. 

To paint in glowi ing colors a living, ever changing 
and ever renewing picture has been the great, domi- 
nant idea. Here will be found trees of distinct 
shape and color, vines and shrubs massed to bloom 
at different times of the year following each other 
from month to month as fast as those that bloom 
first, change and fade, and the eye is constantly 
seeking and enjoying this varied moving panorama 
with an always renewed pleasure. It is not the 
purpose of this article to give a full and complete 
record of all the surprises in reserve for one who 
would thus paint his landscape o’er, but to him who 
has a pied a terre, to any one of limited means and 
resources these suggestions and hints taken from the 
beauties of “Overleigh” will be of service and their 
simplicity, their practicability will appeal to all 
lovers of color and sympathetic suggestion in his 
surroundings. Most people observe only that the 
whole general color scheme of nature is of green, 
the sky is blue, the earth brown, anything interme- 
diary in the way of shade and tint is lost upon such 
indifference, and the subtle beauties of a landscape’s 
varied color would be undiscovered, existing not, 


because they see them not. But the camera in all 
these pictures taken at ““Overleigh’” has been sensitive 
to the various gradations of color and one can easily 
recognize the different shades and tints of green as 
he studies them. 

Plate No. I is the terrace in front of the house, 
and along the wall on which the pergola stands 
and along all the walls that surround the house 
are planted retinosporas, Japanese evergreens or 
cypress, among other trees of a like dwarf character 
of nearly one hundred varieties and about one 
thousand in all. Among these are trailing and erect 
junipers of all kinds. ‘The junipers are of striking 
color tints of bluish green, straight and graceful in 
shapes and some of the trailing varieties, Juniperus 
Virginiana var. glauca and ‘Juniperus venusta, show 
the bluest of evergreens and are lovely in June as 
well as in winter. Here also are cedars of golden 
yellow, cedars of dark green and light green and 
cedars red, with those cedars known as creeping 
junipers, f. prostrata, ‘f. squamata, ‘f. tamartscifolia. 
Interspersed among these are dwarf concolor spruce 
of a peculiar blue green, and the Colorado blue 
spruce, light blue green and delightfully resinous, 
has a capacity also for variations of color at different 
seasons. It is attractive in winter and as pleasing 
as the Japanese spruce, its neighbor here, known as 
Alcock’s spruce, that shows gradations of yellow, 
silver and green hues. Here is found the American 
black dwarf spruce of striking form and compact 
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PLATE III.-A GROUP OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
Planted Conspicuously in the Foreground for Color Effect and Variety of Form 
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masses, leading some to regard its appearance as 
eccentric. Its young growths have pleasing color 
tints and altogether the tree is attractive as well as 
hardy. Likewise, also is seen the American white 
spruce, so admired as to be called “The glory of all 
spruces. oi blue, older growths show warm golden 
hues in the spring, when its young growth is light 
green. 

But my tapestry of trees, with its varied shades of 
color, its figures, its threads of gold and silver hung 
as it were on the outer walls, is not yet fully suggested 
for there are still the yew trees to fill itin. One of the 
finest evergreens in its summer effect, when its deep, 
rich, golden foliage glows with life and beauty, is the 
golden yew. It is also a most patient and hardy 
tree when subjected to topiary or formal clipping. 
The silver shaded English yew is planted here as is 
also the Irish variety. Both English and Irish yews 
though beautiful in effect and color scheme are not 
easily grown unless sheltered from the north winds 
and protected from the direct rays of a March sun 
striking them when the foliage is full of frost. For 
this reason to raise them successfully, great care 
must be given when selecting a place for them and 
nothing, so far as their characteristics and habits 
are understood, left to chance. “These various 
varieties of dwarf trees, that space does not allow 
to more fully describe, are at times thinned out and 
clipped, so as not to interfere with each other’s 
growth or become obtrusive. Beyond the pergola 
are two red swamp maples, separated by a common 
American ash by way of contrast. In April, the 
swamp maples are full of bright red tufts, enfolded 
flowers, that later develop into samara or winged 
seed fruit. ‘This effect is most striking and beauti- 
ful. The young leaves soon appear and are of a 
delicate, semi-transparent green. These maples 
are also remarkable for their vivid red color in 
autumn, gowned like stately cardinals, and all maples 
of every variety are attractive in their summer green. 
But the ash tree is one of the glories of the American 
autumn, and grouped with these maples in their 
sensuous, autumnal symphony of red, the ash serves 
by contrast to make a chromatic harmony of different 
and lighter color tones. Its foliage is translucent, 
creating a soft mysterious atmosphere about it and 
at this time it has various shades and tints of yellow, 
greyish mauve and blue, blending into a decided 
but soft purple. Standing alone, this beautiful 
American ash might suggest to a composer of the 
romantic school of music, the motif for a sonata, 
a nocturn, a song, complete in itself. In these vary- 
ing hues, this variety of native ash differs greatly 
from its English brothers that assume what the 
celebrated arboriculturist, William Gilpin, described 
as a “muddy, displeasing shade.” 

Returning to the picture we see elm trees with 
their Gothic lines in the foreground that are stately 


and majestic in their summer as well as their winter 
aspect. Standing now on the right hand side of the 
terrace by the bay tree, Plate No. II. is before us, 
and if studied closely it reveals the art used in the 
arrangement and grouping of the trees with regard 
to foreground, middle distance and background 
effects and relations. The two trees Nos. 1 on 
either side of the entrance to the terrace are dwarf 
Japanese evergreens, Retinospora plumosa. ‘They 
are of a light yellowish green, turning to a rich bronze 
in the autumn. In the winter the retinosporas are 
even more attractive than in the summer, and their 
winter dress differs considerably in shades and tints, 
when their blues darken and their vellow green grows 
yeliower and mingles with their brown, bronze 
masses. The retinospora family of Japan is of 
ancient, aristocratic lineage, but so numerous that 
none other than a Japanese arboriculturist, with the 
patience of a Burke, could describe them and trace 
the family titles and lofty pedigree. The golden 
or yellow variety of retinospora takes on a pure 
yellow in winter and furnishes a pleasing contrast 
to the monotony of the neutral colored landscape at 
this time of the year. If these are planted with a 
green and a blue variety of the retinosporas or 
spruces, these will supply the half-tones and inter- 
mediate shades in the landscape and are very decora- 
tive with their delightful variety of yellow or golden 
and blue and brown. By the side of one of these reti- 
nosporas No. 1 is No. 2, a blue Jackmanii spruce, 
grouped to produce this half-toned effect, and i 
also has a charm and varied winter color. Not far 
off are two large specimens of dwarf boxwoods, 
No. 3, eighty years old. They have a dark green 
appearance, and in winter are of a darker, yellower 
green, different in shade from Nos. 1 and 2. 

On either side of the electric lamp, are two golden 
bronze trees, No. 4, Biota elegantissima aurea belong- 
ing to the arbor-vite family. Here then, in the 
grouping of dwarf trees from Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, 
which is another variety of retinospora, R. squarrosa 
Veitchii,we have a strong suggestion of figures in 
the scene. They appear very much like people 
would, dressed in stiff hooped brocades of medizval 
design, and as the winds stir them gently, one might 
not be surprised much if they were to change their 
attitudes and positions as guests at a lawn party 
and dance a stately measure or minuet. ‘Thus, the 
picture here given has variety, life and romance 
depicted to enhance its charm as well as color 
and arrangement. In Nos. 7 and 11, Japanese 
maples, No. 10, Japanese retinospora, No. 12, 
Douglas spruce, No. 13, dwarf retinospora, No. 14, 
American larch, we are again happily reminded of 
living figures. The Douglas spruce, Pseudotsuga 
Douglasi1, is an attractive tree, feathery in appear- 
ance; the long drooping branches and needles make 
it look like a bunch of graceful plumes. Its color is 
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glaucous, a dull sea-green, passing into a greyish 
blue, on the under side of the needles and green on 
the upper side. This peculiarity makes it a desirable 
tree to plant on a hill. It is easily transplanted, of 
rapid growth and pleasing shape, and it is surprising 
that a tree of so many merits is so seldom seen in 
this country. 

June is the perfect time of the year for all kinds of 
maples, their foliage then becomes solid in masses, 
and rich in green and at no time of the year are the 
Japanese varieties more satisfactory. It is well 
also to know that nothing is lovelier in color than 
these Japanese maples in June, except their autumnal 
color and they are, during the entire year, always an 
interesting feature in any landscape. The young 
growths in early summer show a delicate, almost 
transparent red effect, prophetic of their riper and 
more resplendent charm and these tints mingle 
refreshingly with the green of their older foliage. 
The later summer tints are every variation of green, 
gold, silver and red, a red in certain varieties, Acer 
polymorphum, that gives it prismatic colors, shading 
off in another variety into purple, Acer pol ymorphum 
purpurea. As these trees are fairly hardy their decora- 
tive qualities are unsurpassed. ‘In the selection and 
grouping of the trees at “Overleigh,” we readily per- 
ceive that attention has been given to the choice of 
those trees, rich in spring beauty, some for summer 
charm and perfection and others chosen and grouped 
to show to advantage their great autumnal climax 
of color as well as those for their winter attractive- 
ness and variety. Then aside from individual 
qualities, when considered as a whole, each becomes 





an important factor in the entire general effect. 
For great spring attractiveness, when their tender 
soft green is never so lovely, the larches of all varie- 
ties are at their best. They grow rusty and brown 
in summer and are not desirable near the house, so 
that No. 14 is perfectly placed on the outlying lower 
slope of the lawn. A tree that is lovely at all times 
and at all hours of the year is “The Lady of the 
Woods,” the birch. Nothing adds more grace to a 
summer landscape, nor more beauty to a winter 
scene than its silvery form and its delicate branches. 
In spring the tree has a slender, refined appearance, 
the exquisite beauty of its young leaves is revealed 
only to a close observer and these trees have always 
a distinction most striking. Personality is great 
among trees and strength, beauty, ruggedness, 
grace, refinement of form and spirituality, so to 
speak, are as distinctly displayed as such characteris- 
tics are among people. In figure No. 6 is a tall, slen- 
der American birch, its leaves “ tittering,” dance to 
the music of the slightest wind, while almost opposite 
is a weeping birch, No. 8. This tree, known as 
Young’s weeping birch, is about twenty-five years 
old. In early autumn its leaves are of a soft, not 
very dark green and later they turn yellow. This 
variety of birch seems well named, “A Niobe all in 
tears,” its graceful and drooping branches, despair- 
ingly relaxed, suggest grief and nothing could better 
recall to the mind Shakespeare’s line, “that some 
must weep while some must play,” than the relative 
position of these two trees of such distinctive and 
contrasted character. 

One finds now in the landscape besides color, form, 
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atrangement and romance, poetry here revealed to 
give it added charm. We reach now the most 
wonderful of trees for color in the entire picture, a 
liquid ambar or sweet gum tree, No. 9. Here is a 
tree that commends itself for its ornamental value 
at all times of the year. In summer its star-like 
leaves are light green, and it is round of head, sturdy 
of trunk and straight of stem. The fruit or seed 
of the liquid ambar resembles somewhat the round 
button-ball of the sycamore tree; its bark is peculiar 
and corrugated, corky in places, giving it a unique 
character; it has great hollows in its trunk when old, 
and as its sweet gum was considered by the opossum 
and raccoon families a delicacy worth climbing for, 
the ante-bellum negroes in the South used to hunt 
them up this tree, and it became celebrated in the 
line of the old slave song: 

‘Possum up the gum tree, 

Coony in the hollah, 

Shake ‘em down to me, sah, 

Give you quatah dollah.” 

[tis smaller in size than the maple, oak or tulip trees, 
but it is one among only a half dozen trees remarkable 
for their vivid, varied fallappearance. Then its leaves 
show grades of color from almosta jet black and pur- 
ple to vivid green, yellow, orange, browns, red, crim- 


son and flaming scarlet, presenting a kaleidoscope of 


atreein motley. This isa hardy 
tree and although a native of the South, it grows well 
in the latitude of New Jersey. Care, however, must 
be" wexercised if they should be moved at any time, for 
they are difficult to transplant successfully. 


shapes and shi ides, 


Celebrated, in song and romance and history, the 
inspiration of poet and painter, trees and flowers 
after a closer acquaintance become objects of our 
deepest interest. In group No. 26, as shown in 
Plate No. Il, and larger in No. III, will be 
found a most interesting arrangement of trees 
and shrubs that help to paint the landscape. In 
the background, and massed also back of several 
of these glowing palettes of color are various 
groups and lines of trees of wild or native cherry, 
pin-oak, sassafras and chestnut trees, Nos. 15 to 
20 and 23 to 25 and 28 inclusive. This entire 
group occupies a space of 250 feet long by 75 feet 
wide. In front of the group, No. 27 is an American 
ash. No. 1 is a silver maple, by the side of No. 2, 
a Tartarian maple. This latter tree is hardy and 
among other peculiarities differing from the swamp 
maple, it is shrubby in form rather than tall and tree- 
like; it is seldom seen with a single stem or trunk 
but is branching in character. Under favorable 
conditions it may grow in time to a height of 15 to 20 
feet, but they are rarely seen so high. ‘The leaf is 
pointed and arrowy in shape, unlike the well-known 
many pointed maple leaf. It turns a fiery red in the 
fall, hence its suggestive and classic name. The 
Lombardy poplars, Nos. 4 and 6, slender and graceful 
shafts of green, as quaint as old village church spires, 
are here advantageously placed and in time will 
grow to break the skyline and give it irregularity. 
With these poplars are grouped Nos. 3 and 5, sassa- 
fras trees and also a ginkgo tree, Salisburia adian- 
tifolia or maidenhair tree, for it resembles that 
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PLATE VI. 


fern variety. It pales yellow at the approach of 
cold weather. It grows a soft, unperfected, pulpy 
fruit in this part of the United States that makes it 
objectionable as it drops and leaves a purple stain, 
so that they are only desirable planted away from 
walks and driveways. It isa native of Japan, where 
its fruit is much prized. 

Most people know the beauties of the sassafras 
tree. It has a dark, rich green color in summer, 
than which no green is lovelier, not even the green 
of the oak, and its vivid autumnal change of leaf 
color is only rivaled by the beauty of its seed that 
look like rare alexandrites of red and green upheld 
in long stemmed enameled chalices of red and green 
and blue, so that beautiful in its light green spring 
and dark green summer leafage it also joins the 
group of trees remarkable for brilliant colored 
autumnal fruit. No. 7 is a dwarf Catalpa Bunget. 
It has broad, shadowy foliage and retains its green 
color late in the season. Unfortunately it is too tender 
to stand the severe winter of New Jersey’s latitude 
unprotected and the brittleness of the wood is a 
serious drawback to its general usefulness. No. 8 
includes a mass of Berberts Thunbergii. This shrub 
becomes a veritable dwarf Mephisto in its brilliant 
scarlet autumn dress and later, when the leaves fall, 


WEEPING MULBERRY TREES 


and during the winter its red berries hang on 
its bare, brown branches like clusters of coral, and 
are especially conspicuous and attractive when the 
snow is on the ground. Rosa rugosa, No. 9, a hardy 
flowering plant, does well in almost any situation. 
It has crinkled, dark green leaves, is very ornamen- 
tal and has showy red fruit or haws in the fall. In 
this group of shrubs and trees Nos. g and 13 are 
two varieties of Japanese Rosa rugosa, one having 
red and the other white. flowers that bloom from 
May to October. No. 10 contains shrubs not yet 
very widely known or cultivated in this country, 
called Desmodium penduliflorum. ‘This variety has 
rosy, purple or violet shaded flowers in great abun- 
dance in September and early October. 

Another variety, D. faponicum, has white blos- 
soms and is of a more dwarf habit than the 
first named, flowering also about the same 
time as it. In Nos. 11 and 15 is a group of 
sassafras, hawthorn and dogwood trees. The 
thorns, together with Nos. 12 and 16, are of two 
varieties, pink and white. The rich colors of the 
hawthorn blossoms coming as they do in the spring, 
make it one of the choicest trees to plant with this 
object in view and the month of May sees it in all 
its perfection. It is to be regretted, however, that 
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“PLATE VII..-MASSES OF RHODODENDRONS 
Arbor Covered with Crimson Rambler Roses 


it has a most destructive enemy in the San José scale 
which selects this charming tree for its first devasta- 
ting ravages. Dogwoods, too, are resplendent in 
white in May. They have a small insignificant 
blossom surrounded by a white involucre covering 
that together look like an immense flower from 
four to hve inches in diameter, of four petals, and the 
tree at the time in its white robe is as beautiful as a 
bride or a young girl dressed for her first communion 
in “the month of May.” Its leaves arrange them- 
selves in broad strata-like masses, turning various 
shades of red in the fall; later it has red and purple 
berries that add to its autumnal attractiveness. 

The golden elder, No. I4, is ornamental and so 
named for its really golden yellow foliage. Strik- 
ing as its color is In spring W hen showers are frequent, 
it grows more yellow and glowing even in dry 
weather. It has flat cymes three to five inches in 
diameter, composed of small fragrant flowers in 
spring, each flower turning to a berry and the white 
cymes become purple with their color when ripe; 
these make it attractive and the shrub is always 
satisfactory the entire year. Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, Nos. 17 and 18, bloom from August to 
September. ‘They have white flowers that grow in 
trusses in summer and have varied tints of pink, 
changing to crimson just before frost. Plate No. 
[V is another part of the panorama before us as we 
descend the terrace onto the lawn. In detail, No. 1, 
is Picea Engelmanni, one of the bluest of blue ever- 
greens, the parent of the blue spruce, No. 2 golden 
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spruce, Picea au- 
rea. Both trees 
suitable for middle 
distances in the 
landscape. No. 3 
dwarf boxwood, 
No. 4 lindens, Tilia 
Americana, one of 
the most satisfac- 
tory trees to trans- 
plant, and while 
the European lind- 
ens are more grace- 
ful, they are not so 
hardy, the blos- 
soms in spring are 
pale yellow, in 
drooping fragrant 
clusters and pleas- 
ing to look at. 
This variety of 
linden holds its 
green foliage until 
late in October, and 
this makes a strik- 
ing effect against 
its yellow bark. 
No. 5 Carolina poplar, attractive in spring leaf 
buds. No. 6 white pine. No. 7 group of pop- 
lars, sassafras andjother trees. No. 8 Amer- 
ican white birch. No. g golden elder. No. 10 
Prunus Pissardi, a Japanese plum tree with purple 
foliage, not recommended as it is ravaged by the San 
José scale. No. 11 sycamore, Acer pseudo-platanus, 
rich in silver, gold and reddish purple tints, while 
No. 12 poplar, No. 13 sycamore, No. 14 chestnut, 
No. 15 pine tree, No. 16 chestnut, Nos. 17, 18, 19 
wild cherry trees and No. 20 dogwood are arranged 
for general decorative and background effects. Nos. 
21 and 24, Biota elegantissima aurea,a golden arbor- 
vite is a native of China, rich golden bronze in 
color, grows well if protected from the cold. No. 22 
Retinospora squarrosa Veitchiu; this shrub has a 
glaucous color with feathery foliage, is fairly hardy 
after it has been well established, but unless protected 
it is apt to be cut by severe winter winds. No. 23 
Weigela rosea, a dwarf variety, useful where low 
shrubbery i is required. It grows in compact masses, 
is vigorous, quick growing, rich in golden leaf tints, 
has abundant red flowers and this dwarf variety is 
the most satisfactory of the weigelas. No. 25 under 
the trees Nos. 13 to 19 inclusive, is a mass of hydran- 
geas and pink and white azaleas placed in this position 
that the trees may not only shelter them from the 
north winds but serve also as a background for them 
at all times. 

It is not necessary to go into a more detailed 
account of the trees composing this group as most of 























them have been described before, and the picture is 
given as another example to follow for group, form 
and color effect, as well as artistic combination. 
Plate No. V is given to show a hedge of California 
privet of topiary work, with individual trees of the 
same kind uncut, and with a row of Catalpa Bunget, 
well sheltered by a group of trees on the opposite 
side of the road to reveal their graceful ornamental 
possibilities, that could not be recognized from the 
position of one in group Plate No. III. In Plate 
No. VI are two weeping mulberries (Tea’ s) con- 
sidered the finest of small growing weeping trees, 
a good specimen being a veritable fountain of 
brilliant green foliage, a foliage so massed and 
sheltering that if this was the variety Thisbe saw 
when she waited for Pyramus, one does not wonder 
she took refuge under it to hide from the roaring 
lion. 

These trees are easily transplanted, bear fruit 
and are of rapid hardy growth; they remain green 
until very late in the season and the leaves of 
this variety may be fed to silk worms. Between 
these two mulberries, again for contrast, is another 
beautiful American ash tree, already described as 
to its color changes. 

A golden honeysuckle is on the left side of the 
picture draping the windows; it is green almost all 
winter and aside from its decorative qualities is 
planted in this position that its perfume may fill the 
house when it blooms. Plate No. VII is a pleasing 
group of plants and vines readily distinguished. 
Under the elm tree are rhododendrons, on porte 
cochére and piazza wall is Ampelopsis Veitchiu, rapid 





To Paint the Landscape O’er 


in growth and in various shades of scarlet, before 
and just after the first light frost of autumn. An 
arbor entirely concealed by a crimson rambler rose 
growing over it is in the group among the rhodo- 
dendrons, and when in full bloom is conspicuous 
and strikingly attractive. There are many more 
rare trees and shrubs of interest at “Overleigh,” sepa- 
rate and in groups, that are planted for their leaf 
as well as for their varied fruit color in the autumn, 
and to any one interested in developing the color 
shades and tints of a landscape, to say nothing of 
romantic or poetic suggestion, the subject is fasci- 
nating and instructive in its revelations and full of 
magical and wonderful surprises. 

One can make for himself, out of a careful choice 
of trees and flowering shrubs judiciously grouped, 
a garden or a setting for his home that will amply 
repay in beauty all the time and money expended. 
The attempt may not be on a large or even a grand 
scale, but the object sought should be beauty in all 
its relative phases as here suggested. To plant 
something and see it grow is a simple pleasure, but 
when that something is grown to perfection, and is 
part of a well laid out plan, then one may take flat- 
ering unction to his soul. 

For in a landscape wisely laid out, one has created 
the visible form of poetry. He has painted his 
picture from Nature’s color box. He has suggested 
the theme and supplied the motif for music; he 
has raised temples for the birds to sing in. Here 


in this little realm he is a creator, a genius and some 
have preferred the delights of a garden “to the 
dominion of a world.” 
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A COTTAGE 


“a BUILT 9% STUCCO 


By G. 


Mr. Mitchell is by profession illustrator, figure painter and interior decorator. 


BERTRAND MITCHELL 


He claims little knowledge of architectural 


detail and wishes it stated that while no architect was employed in supervising the construction of the house described below, 
assistance was received from a competent source on many of its features and in the delineation of the plans and in the preparation of 


the specifications Epiror. 

OU have heard, perhaps, of the lady who cut a 
hole through the roof to make room for an old- 
fashioned high posted bedstead. It was highly 

important, apparently, that the bedstead should be 
set up at whatever cost it might be to the house. 

Some such problem faced us in planning our little 
suburban home. Not only must the house be com- 
plete in itself as a comfortable and practical establish- 
ment, but it must contain a working room or studio 
of suitable dimensions, and yet cover in itself no 
more space than that of the usual cottage house. 

At first, we decided to have the studio as an exten- 
sion or ell, and plans were prepared and submitted 
to the local contractors, but the bids ran far beyond 


what we had planned to expend. We tried builders 
from adjoining towns, and still the studio figured 
almost an extra half to the cost of the house. 

Disappointed but not’ discouraged, we allowed 
the matter to rest until after the summer vacation. 
By that time we felt convinced that the problem had 
been solved and plans were again submitted in which 
the great working room was a part of the second floor 
of the house. We commenced building in the fall 
of 1903 with a carpenter’s contract that was within 
our proposed expenditure. 

Of course there were many other things to be 
taken into consideration. One of these was to plan 
a style of architecture that would be in keeping with 


THE HOUSE 








the surroundings. Our plot of landwasin New Jersey, 
on the summit of a ridge that overlooked the Hack- 
ensack Valley. Rugged trees and rocks abounded, 
therefore the house must fit in with these and look 
as far as possible as if it had stood for many years. 

What more fitting then than the simple lines of the 
Dutch Colonial, with its gambrel roof and walls of 
brick or stone! In place of these materials, stucco 
was substituted, it being less expensive, yet giving 
a firm durable surface and resembling grey rock in 
color. 

Over a galvanized woven wire secured to furring 
strips, two coats of Portland cement were applied, 
mixed equally with sand and fine gravel. This gave 
the whole exterior from the ground to the eaves an 
even thickness of about one inch, and has proven to 
be a substance more impervious to heat and cold 
than clapboards or shingles. 

Boston ivy ( Ampelopsis Veitchit) planted close to 
the base in two years’ time grew up over the surface 
to the very eaves, its leaves and tendrils rich green 
through spring and summer, and golden yellow and 
red in the fall. Nature herself seemed to second our 
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THE LIVING-ROOM 


efforts, and woodbine and other wild plants sought 
resting place here, adding bright clusters of berries 
in harmonious spots of color. 

Soon after the house was completed a street was 
laid around the hill and to meet this, a roadway 
graded at a slight incline, passed around the rear of 
the house and ended in a circle, the center of which 
was planted with raspberry vines.and shrubs. Be- 
yond this, the land formed a square and was laid out, 
a kitchen garden on one side, on the other, beds of 
roses and garden flowers. 

Experience gained from several years in city 
apartments, where sunlight and good ventilation 
were a secondary consideration, resulted in plans not 
only for a spacious porch, but for rooms that should 
be well lighted and that would admit of sufficient 
fresh air. 

When we came to design this “spacious porch,” 
the solution of the studio problem here proved a joy, 
for the extra floor space required up-stairs necessi- 
tated a considerable overhang,—and so our porch 
made itself,—open on three sides to the summer 
breezes. A jog in the design of the house, further 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


helped, forming the front portion into a sort of room, 
connecting directly with the living-room by low 
French windows. 

The “ possibility” of mosquitoes in a New Jersey 
town suggested screening this space, and the fact 
that the house is set seventy-five feet from the street 
makes it so delightfully secluded that many times 
in the summer lunch ts served here, and even thetable 
is laid for dinner in the cool of the evening. A 
scheme of the future when carried out, for enclosing 
this space in glass, will give the luxury of 
room. 


a sun 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


The eaves of the house extend eighteen inches 
beyond the walls, the under surface being ceiled 
with matched and beaded North Carolina pine and 
varnished. Under the projecting floor of the studio 
on the north side are set heavy brackets 
stained the same as the shingles, porch posts and 
balustrade, a weathered brown, which combined 
with the stone gray of the stucco, and a light yellow 
gray of the second floor window trim, is the exterior 
color scheme. 

On the first floor, opening from the porch or south 
side, is the living-room, sixteen feet by twenty-four feet 
in dimensions and connecting bya square arched door- 
way with the dining-room. A butler’s pantry sepa- 

rates the kitchen, out of which leads the large pantry, 
servant's stairway, cellar and back porch. 

The outer door opens directly into the living-room, 
so arranged that the main stairway leads from the 
front. ‘Lhis is of Gothic design, with a newel post 
of simple pattern. The casing is built in and 
paneled. Between the uprights on each step are 

narrow openings with Tudor arches. Above the 
landing square balusters are arranged in groups of 
three. But the architectural feature of this room is 
a massive’ fireplace built in the inner wall. The face 


THE MAIN STAIRWAY 
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THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE 


is of Roman brick, a soft yellow gray, the opening 
set with semi- -regular blocks of gray sandstone with 
keystone, and forming a slightly pointed or Tudor 
arch. The heavy wooden mantel that extends be- 
yond each side, as well as the paneling above, is 
Gothic. In the large center panel, intended for a 
bas-relief, a pastoral scene was painted on the plaster. 

On the opposite side the wall space is broken by a 
cluster of three windows. ‘Three broad false beams 
cross the ceiling, their ends supported by a six-inch 
flat moulding. 

The fun now came in planning a color scheme for 
the living-room. ‘The woodwork was of cypress, 
selected because of its beautiful grain and adapta- 
bility to even staining. We wanted the room to be 
cool, airy, and spacious in effect. The soft gray 
green suggested by old Japanese temple doors and 
screens we found could be produced by an inexpen- 
sive preparation of coal tar and turpentine to which 
was added a little blue. When applied with a brush 
and wiped, this gave an extremely soft effect, ranging 
from a delicate green tone to an orange where the 
grain of the wood was exposed. The walls were 





tinted a light warm yellow gray, and the ceiling 
between the false beams the same shade, but of 
lighter tone. 

On the floor, stained a gray brown with a prepara- 
tion made of tar, umber and hard oil, were spread a 
large cashmere rug with tones of dull yellow, Turkey 
red, and deep purple, and other smaller Oriental 
rugs of the same blending. 

The andirons, fire set and screen, lamps and gas 
fixtures were of old brass. It might be of interest to 
state that we had made to order by a small manu- 
facturing company, and at an expense no greater 
than that of ordinary fixtures of stock pattern, gas 
sconces of our own design. 

With a scheme of soft yellow and green grays in 
wall and woodwork as a background, we arranged 
to advantage old studio furnishings, straight-back 
and arm chairs of dead black, tables of old mahogany, 
a Chinese lantern of teak, bits of porcelain, Russian 
copper and dull brass urns, and vases of mellow 
Satsuma. A bit of antique Persian embroidery, care- 
lessly thrown over a grand piano in one corner, broke 
the too great expanse of ebony. Hangings in 
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THE DINING-ROOM, SHOWING THE OLD ENGLISH WINDOW 


soft yellow, old gold and purple as well as the tapes- 
try back and seat of an odd chair add a pleasing note 
of color, but perhaps the key-note of the room, is a 
small glazed vase of bright lemon color. 

In strong and yet harmonious contrast to the 
living-room, is the deeper and richer coloring of the 
dining-room. Here the woodwork is stained a 
weathered oak and given a dead-lac finish. Between 
the open paneled wainscoting to the height of the 
plate rack, the plaster is tinted a maroon to corre- 
spond with the brick of the fireplace. The rough- 
cast plaster in the intermediate panels is a light terra- 
cotta and above the narrow panels of the frieze and 
the spaces between the false beaming, a pale warm 
yellow. The fireplace built in a recess or ingle- 
nook to the left of the entrance, is ceiled over some- 
what lower than the rest of the room, and has an 
arched lintel of wood. High backed settles are 
built in and with the brick hearth extend out to the 
dining-room wall. A Delft tile above the fireplace 
mantel, a representation of historic old New York, 
set in a two by six foot panel, lends a bright note in 
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the color harmony, and, combined with the Dutch 
steins and candlesticks on the mantel,*a long rifle 
underneath, as well as a quaint iron fluid lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling, gives this corner a comfort- 
able suggestion of bygone times. 

The dining-room set is of heavy English oak, 
somewhat darker in tone than the woodwork, each 
chair having seats and back of dull red leather 
studded with brass headed nails. The other 
pieces, a San Domingo mahogany sideboard, Shera- 
ton serving table and cabinet for china, most useful 
articles in themselves, while not of the same character 
as the rest of the room, are rich in color and do not 
openly conflict. On the plate rack and sideboard 
are displayed our New England heirlooms—odd 
plates of Staffordshire and English pastoral scenes, 
teapots and bowls of flowing blue, pewter platters 
and dishes of copper. A thick Afghanistan rug of 
deep maroon and dark blue covers the floor leaving 
a narrow margin only of the stained flooring. 

Beyond doubt, however, the greatest delight of the 
dining-room is the English window through which 












the morning sun as it makes its low eastern circuit, 
enters in undisputed» control. Through the hot 
summer days, the overhanging eaves act as a screen. 
This window is a reproduction from a sketch the 
writer secured in one of the old inns of Chester, 
England. It is eight feet in length by four and a 
half in height and is divided into eight sections by 
heavy wooden mullions. The upper sash, which 
are stationary, have leaded glass of circular forma- 
tions; but the lower windows, with panes of glass 
oblong in shape, are hinged and open out. 
The sill, in imitation of the original, forms a 
wide shelving for plants and running house vines. 
Remarkable as it may seem, the glazier’s bill for the 
leading and glass of this window, was but twenty 
dollars. 

From the dining-room, a swinging five paneled 
door enters the butler’s pantry which completely 
isolates the kitchen. 

A landing made by a turn in the main stairway is 
broad enough for a grandfather’s clock, and two 
square casement windows opening upon it furnish 
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A CORNER OF THE STUDIO 





light also for the second floor hallway. ‘The doors 
are all five paneled and the woodwork is treated the 
same as in the living-room. ‘The bath-room is at 
the further end. On one side of this hall open two 
connecting bedrooms in white enamel throughout, 
the walls in both toned a light warm yellow. 

While the plaster on the first floor was rough fin- 
ished so that when tinted it would give the quality 
of a textile, in the bedrooms a smooth finish was 
given, to remain a flat kalsomine only until the house 
had settled, when any appearing cracks could be 
filled up and suitable wall-papers put on. 

In the front room, besides a double dormer window 
on the east, a bay window projects out over the porch 
roof on the south, giving sunshine throughout the 
entire day. Under this a seat is built in with hinged 
lid, thus giving a convenient shirt-waist box. A 
dresser of bird’s-eye maple, straight backed chairs 
of maple, bamboo stand, and a brass bedstead carry 
out the scheme of light and cheerfulness which is 
also helped by a Japanese matting of yellow gray 
with figures in blue and ochre. 
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The adjoining bedroom, or guests’ room, is 
furnished in old Colonial mahogany. A bureau with 
swell front and legs supporting heavy columns 
occupies the center of one wall, while over it hangs 
a curiously carved mirror with painted landscape 
in the upper panel. A large bed placed opposite, 
wash-stand with bowl and pitcher of mulberry, 
drop leaf sewing-table, chairs and quaint rocker com- 
plete the room. 

The studio on the right, with its ample proportions 
and height, in so seemingly a small house, never 
ceases to impress the visitor. 

Twenty-eight feet in length, with a width of six- 
teen feet, the gambrel roof sheathed on the inside 
with matched and beaded North Carolina pine, 
forms the end walls. These rise to a height of four- 
teen feet where the ceiling is sheathed in the same 
manner, allowing for an air-well or storeroom above. 
This space ventilated by a latticed window opens into 
the third floor hallway and casement windows set 
high in the studio wall also open on this landing. 

Four large swinging windows six feet in height, 
jo:ned together, admit the north light, which can be 
regulated by opaque shades that raise from the sills. 
On the inner wall is an enormous fireplace made of 
rough brick, with a square four foot opening, extend- 
ing into the room and capped with a heavy oaken 
mantel, six feet above the floor. ‘This fireplace rests 
on doubled floor timbers and in addition is supported 
bya turned brick arch between the floors. ‘lo carry 
out the Colonial scheme there is suspended from a 
wrought iron crane, in one side of the opening, an 
antique iron kettle. ‘The andirons also of iron, made 
from a simple pattern by the local blacksmith, are 
massive enough to permit of the use of heavy logs. 

The wide plastered chimney breast above the man- 
tel gradually tapers back to the chimney itself, which 
is exposed several feet below the ceiling. Built out 
with the breast, a little higher than the mantel, is an 
enclosed space with wooden cap and plastered wall; 
the upper surface forming a sort of gallery used as 
a receptacle for studio traps, but its real purpose 

is to enclose a_ back stairway, the 
door of which opens into the 

hall. In this way was solved 

a problem quite as difficult 

as the planning of the stu- 

dio itself. This gal- 

lery is continued 


across the rear wall and supported by a single square 
post not only gives room underneath for a full size 
divan, but breaks an otherwise bare wall space. 
Old spinning and flax wheels placed here out of the 
way show to advantage. 

It was an easy matter to stain the cypress trim of 
windows, doors and closets a light weathered brown 
made from coal tar and turpentine, but the extensive 
sheathing of the ceiling and two sides required 
heavy ladders and staging. The day the painters 
arrived at this point in their contract in which they 
had already met with a number of surprises in the 
combining of pigments to produce wall tints some- 
what softer and more subtle than the conventional 
color cards, the owner was called out of town. Re- 
turning in the early afternoon, expecting to find the 
work well under way, he was astonished to find the 
men, bedaubed with tar, scratching their heads in 
sore perplexity and actually on a strike. They had 
refused to go on with the work when they found that 
pine would not take an even stain. The result 
which they had obtained and which had so discour- 
aged them, was the very effect desired, that of a 
loft with timbers stained by weather and age. 

It is not necessary to say that all studios are much 
alike in their furnishings of rugs, bric-a- -brac, arms, 
weapons, and hangings. The main point is to have 
plenty of room, good light, and to be undisturbed. 
This room possesses these if nothing more. 

To give an idea of the capacity of the studio, one 
evening when some forty persons assembled in the 
room, a belated guest upon entering the deserted 
living-room, apologized profusely for being the first 
arrival, and looked his astonishment when it was 
explained to him that the other members of the 
party would be found on the next floor. 

From the hall an open stair with plain rail and pin 
balusters leads to the third floor, on which are the 
servants’ rooms and storerooms. 

The house is heated by steam. In the larger rooms 
two radiators of different sizes allow for a greater or 
less degree of heat. ‘The studio heats as easily as the 
smallest room in the house. Three 
fireplaces in the same chimney 
naturally require that it be 
large enough for several 
flues, and that the base 
be broad and 
well supported. 








The Garden of Hardy Flowers 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


ANY a woman loves flowers, but goes with- 
M out a garden, because she has not time to 
care for it properly. But the woman who 

does this has in mind, nine times out of ten, a garden of 
annual flowers. She thinks of the labor and time in- 
volved in spading up the soil, in making beds, in seed- 
sowing, and weed-pulling. But she does not think of 
the garden of hardy flowers which calls for but a 
fraction of the time and labor that must be expended 
on annuals. Were she to do that, and give the matter 
a little thought, she would soon understand the ad- 
vantage of such a garden, and she would set about 
the making of one at once—this very season, in fact. 
The fact is, hardy plants—and by this is meant 
those which are sufficiently strong to endure a North- 
ern winter with but 
little attention in the 
way of protection, 
-require very 
littlecare. Plant them 
in good soil, and keep 
grass and weeds from 
encroaching on them, 
and robbing them of 
the nutriment they 
need, and they will 
afford you pleasure 
for years. By and by 
it may be necessary 
to divide old plants, 
or to re-set them, but 
this is easy work, 
and something that 
will not have to be 
done oftener than 
once in three or four 
years. Each spring 
the plants ought to 
have all grass remov- 
ed from about their 
roots, and some good 
fertilizer should be 
dug into the soil, in 
liberal quantity. It 
will not take ten min- 
utes’ time, to a plant, 
to dothis. And when 


it is done, about all 
it will be necessary 
to doeach season is 
done. Possibly weeds 
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may get a start about the plants, but the use of 
the hoe for a few minutes, once a week, during the 
early part of the season, will clear the ground of 
these intruders. Compare this with the amount of 
work that must be done among annuals, and one 
will readily see that all the arguments are on the 
side of the hardy plant. 

A collection of hardy plants, once well established, 
will increase in beauty for years. Indeed, if well- 
cared for, it is good for an indefinite period. We 
frequently find old houses which have been deserted 
for years about which some of the old-fashioned 
flowers still grow and flourish, fighting for their 
lives, and keeping weed and grass at bay. Anan- 
nual is satisfactory, as long as it lasts, but its beauty 
is for a season only, 
and next year the 
work of starting it 
and caring for it must 
all be done over. 
And this work, 
which is hard, and 
much of it unpleas- 
ant, cannot be dis- 
posed of in a short 
time, early in the 
season, but must be 
continued through- 
out many weeks. It 
must be given, or your 
garden will prove a 
failure, for annuals 
cannot take care of 
themselves, but 
hardy plants can, to 
a great degree, do 
this. I am not 
overstating it when 
I say that the amount 
of care required by 
a large collection of 
hardy plants will 
not equal that de- 
manded by one 
small bed of annuals. 
When the reader 
grasps the full signifi- 
cance of that asser- 
tion, she will begin 
to see how much 
more satisfactory a 
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DAY LILIES 


collection of hardy plants can be made for the 
woman of limited time for garden work, than even 
a small garden of annuals. 

The impression prevails to a considerable extent 
that from hardy plants one gets but few flowers. 
That is, in the aggregate. ‘There may be quite a 
profuse crop, at some time during the season, but 
after that, none. The fact is, most of our perennials 
bloom for weeks, and it is an easy matter to make a 
selection that will cover the entire season. Some 
come into bloom weeks before the annuals begin, 
and some are in their prime after many of the an- 
nuals are gone. And when one comes to consider 
that the hollyhock, the Rudbeckia, the peony, and 
the pere ‘nnial phlox belong to this class of plants, 
it will be readily understood what grand displays 
of color can be de pende d on from them. 

can equal some of them. 

Spring is the proper season in which to plant a 
collection of these flowers. The florists can furnish 
last-year’s seedlings, which will bloom the present 
season, but not with the profusion characteristic 
of older plants, or they can send you old, strong roots 
from which immediate effects of a satisfactory nature 


No annual 
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can be expected. Personally, my preference would 
be for two-year-old plants. ‘These will be large and 
strong enough to bloom well, and you will not run 
the risk of getting stock made by dividing old 
clumps whose vitality may have been on the wane. 
Have the soil in which you set them made fine 
and rich, and be sure it is spaded up to the depth 
of at least a foot. When the roots are put in place, 
press the soil firmly about them, and then water well. 
I would never advise planting these,—or any 
other plants, for that matter—in rows. Do every- 
thing possible to avoid primness and formality. 
Group your plants, taking care to so arrange them 
that there will be no conflict of colors, and making 
sure that the low-growing sorts have places in the 
foreground. You can tell about these things by 
studying your catalogues carefully. No greater 
mistake can be made than planting them in a hap- 
hazard way, for by following that method you are 
sure to get colors together that will be utterly dis- 
cordant, and your tall plants may entirely hide the 
low ones. A good location for a collection of hardy 
plants is along the sides of the lot, where it joins your 
neighbor’s. If possible, coax him to supplement 
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your work of the improvement of the home grounds by 
planting a similar collection on his side of the fence. 
A partnership border of this kind will be found 
vastly more effective than a one-sided one, such as 
yours will be if there is nothing to balance it on the 
other side of the fence. 

Among the taller-growing plants, which should 
be given places in the back row, and which every 
collection ought to include, are the hollyhocks, both 
single and double, the delphiniums, and the “golden 
glow,” Rudbeckia. The hollyhocks come in a 
wide range of brilliant, as well as delicate colors. 
The double sorts are the most showy, but the single 
kinds are stateliest. The delphiniums in intense 
blue, and white, are extremely showy, if well sup- 
ported. Unless they are provided with some sub- 
stantial support, the wind is likely to break down 
their tall, heavily-laden stalks, and when this hap- 
pens, the plants are ruined. Rudbeckia, “golden 
glow,” is one of our most valuable plants, because its 
profuse crops of rich yellow flowers light up the 

garden like a burst of sunshine. It is extremely 
vhs for cutting. ; 

Among our earliest bloomers is the convallaria, 
or lily-of-the-valley, one of the loveliest and sweetest 
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Hardy Flowers 





PYRETHRUM OR GIANT DAISY 


of all flowers. This is a low grower, and should 
be given a place in the immediate foreground, and 
where it can have shade if possible. 

The aquilegias are early bloomers. They come 
in pure white, purple, dark and light blue, scarlet, 
pink, and yellow. In some varieties two or more 
of these colors are combined. ‘They are very pro- 
fuse bloomers. They grow in large clumps of 
very attractive foliage, from which their long flower- 
stalks are sent up in great quantities, all laden with 
flowers of most peculiar shape. We have both 
double and single sorts. 

The dicentra is another early bloomer. It sends 
up scores of long, gracefully arching stalks, bearing 
foliage almost as attractive as that of a fern, and 
terminated with sprays of drooping pink and white 
flowers of exquisite loveliness. This plant is popu- 
larly known as “bleeding heart,” because of the 
shape of its pendant blossoms. 

The peony is too well known to need special 
mention here. No garden can be considered com- 
plete if it does not include at least half a dozen of the 
most distinct varieties. Next to the rose, this is one 
of our most valuable flowers, either for garden decora- 
tion, or for cutting. The iris is the orchid of the 
garden. Its colors are wonderful in variety, and so 
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brilliant and delicate that one never tires of the flower, 
as we are likely to of commoner sorts. It makes 
a most magnificent display during June and July. 
Be sure to plant it. 

It is not generally known by the amateur florist 
that we have a class of chry santhemums sufficiently 
hardy to stand a Northern winter, but such is the case. 
They are not as large or rich in color as the more 
popular varieties grown in pots, but they are delight- 
ful flowers, for all that, and deserve a pl: ce In every 
borde r. 

So do the 
‘These are 


y lilies. 
as attractive in foliage as in flower, their 
rich green leaves, with deep indentations, forming 
an excellent groundwork against which to display 
their lovely pure white blossoms. 


Funkias, better known as day 


If | were asked to name the best perennial, all 
things considered, | think my 
favor of the hardy phlox. 


decision would be in 
Such rich colors, such 
great masses of bloom, such luxuriance of growth 
is found in no other plant of its class. For six weeks 
or two months it makes the garden gay with its 
crimsons and lilac, 


carmines, its pale rose, 
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mauve, and pure white bloom. 
it. Do not overlook it. 

We have several excellent lilies that are at home in 
the border. Prominent among these is the old 
tiger lily, in tawny orange, spotted with brown, the 

candelabrum lily, soft yellow, and the dear old 

annunciation lilies, of purest white and most perfect 
shape. These are to the garden what the Bermuda 
lily is to the florist’s collection of Easter flowers. 

Coreopsis lanceolata is a most excellent bloomer, 
of rich yellow. It is valuable for cutting, having 
long flower-stalks. Phlox subulata—the “moss 
pink”—is one of our best hardy plants for edging 
beds and groups. Achillea rosea and A. aurea, rose 
and yellow,—are free and constant bloomers, well 
adapted for locations in the front row. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum,—the “giant daisy” —is, 
what its popular name would indicate, an overgrown 
daisy of rampant habit and wonderful freedom of 
bloom. It is alate bloomer. The new claimant for 
popular favor, Burbank’s Shasta daisy, ought to be 
given a place in all collections, as it blooms through- 
out the season, and is extremely valuabie for cutting. 


Anybody 


can grow 





Spirea palmata and S. alba are lovely flowers, the 
first-named a soft pink, the other a cream white. 


The individual blos- 
soms are very small, 
but there is such a 
multitude of them in 
a panicle that the ef- 
fect is quite that of a 
great pink or white 
plume, held well above 
the lovely, dark green 
foliage, which grows 
in such profusion at 
the base of the plant. 
The perennial as- 
ters are superb plants 
for garden use. [hese 
are our native wild 
asters domesticated 
or varieties grown 
from seed of the most 
satisfactory kinds. 
Some of them grow to 
a height of eight feet, 
others four and five, 
and some are dainty 
little things admirably 
adapted to front-row 
planting. These small 
sorts are generally 
blue and white, with 
yellow centers, and 
are really the loveliest 


of the entire family, though the tall growers are 
grand decorative plants, with purple, rosy-violet, and 
lavender flowers, always effective if properly placed. 


The Garden of Hardy Flowers 


a 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 






Of course it would be impossible to mention all 
desirable hardy plants in an article of this length. 


I have spoken of a 
few of the kinds 
I consider best 
adapted to general 
culture. 

Those the amateur 
may feel justified in 
undertaking to grow. 
They are kinds which 
succeed in most soils, 
and are entirely har- 
dy throughout the 
North. Protection is 
not absolutely neces- 
sary for any of them, 
but it is always advi- 
sable, for if it is given, 
heaving of the soil 
from the action of 
frost is prevented, 
and that means pre- 
vention of broken 
and loosened roots 
a condition almost 
certain to result when 
the soil about a plant 
is not covered with 
several inches of lit- 
ter in the fall. 

Bear in mind that 
success in the growing 


of flowers depends largely upon the intimate rela- 
tions existing between the gardener and his plants. 


Each plant should be studied individually. 








A Stately Row of Annunciation Lilies 


Ponderosa and Golden Sunrise Tomatoes 


Good ‘Tomatoes tor the Garden 


By I. M 


HE amateur gardener will make no mistake if he 
plants Ponderosa and Golden Sunrise tomatoes 
for home use. He will search through many 

catalogues before he will find their equals. ‘he Ponder- 
osa is, of course, well known. It is famous for its size 
and other good qualities. In an ordinary garden, 
with no special care, it reaches a pound and a half, and 
its solidity and seedlessness are remarkable. ‘The 
flavor is all that could be desired. 


. ANGELL 


A good mate to Ponderosa, among the large yellow 
sorts, is Golden Sunrise. It is nearly as large and the 


flavor is excellent. ‘The color is a beautiful yellow, so 
fair and perfect that we always regret having to cut one. 


These two kinds are desirable for either slicing or 
cooking. ‘There may be earlier sorts, but the home 
gardener would do better to wait for these than fill his 
ground with inferior varieties, simply for the sake of 
their earliness. 








The Small House Which is Good 


I. A DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE 


WALTER P. CRABTREE, Arcuirect 


HE house illustrated and described herewith 
was completed last July, and comes very near 
being all the owner and architect er it 

to be. It stands in the center of the lot, facing 
west, with a brick walk leading to the front porch. 

The brickwork of the first story was laid in 
flemish bond, with headers of “niggerheads,” with 
window and door sills of pink granite in keeping 
with the design of house, with the second story and 
gables shingled. 

The cellar wall is of rubble-stone masonry, 
twenty inches thick, pointed both inside and out, 
and the underpinning wall above is of brick twelve 
inches thick. 

The cellar contains coal bins, servants’ toilet, 
laundry with set tubs and stove, vegetable cellar and 
heater. ‘The cellar floor was cemented. 

All exterior finishing wood was of the best white 
pine, shingles of red cedar and flooring of porch and 
terrace was of white pine { of an inch by 24 inches 
laid with white lead in all joints. 

The construction and material throughout were of 
the best, the idea being to save by economical 
planning. 

Entering the staircase hall from the roomy covered 
porch, the two main rooms are on either side and are 
entered through large trimmed openings, throwing 
the master portion of the house open, giving a 
cheerful and inviting appearance to the whole. 
Directly opposite the entrance door is the main 
staircase with seat at the base with hinged lids, which 
is used for rubbers and overshoes. On the first 
landing is a door leading to the den, this making a 
combination staircase for servants. From the stair- 
case hall is a small passage to kitchen and to cellar 
stairway so arranged that the master may care for 
the furnace without going through the kitchen. 

The dining-room was planned for a square table, 
it being nearly square with the large bay at the front. 
The living-room, just across the hall, is especially 
attractive; the rear of this room is arranged in a 
nook with large open fireplace at one end and seat 
at the other. 

The second floor arrangement is very simple. 
The staircase hall is in the center and is well lighted 
through the large opening to sewing-room which 
is on the front of house. The doors to the four 
chambers are grouped around this hall. ‘The bath- 
room is placed convenient to all chambers and also 
connects with the family chamber. ‘The side walls 





of the bath-room to a height of five feet are plas- 
tered with a finishing coat of Keene’s cement 
and then marked off to imitate tile work. Each 
chamber has ample closet room and the space of 
overhang of roof is used for low closets and drawers. 

The attic was arranged for two bedrooms, with 
a finished hallway connecting the two. 

The terrace is mostly covered by the overhang of 
the eaves, which was so designed that all rooms in 
the second story would be full height. The terrace 
was carried around the southwest corner so as to 
secure the summer breezes. 

The interior trim, while the best of their several 
kinds and of special form, is very simple in outline. 
Kitchen, pantry and attic hall and rooms are finished 
in North Carolina pine and finished natural. The 
chambers, bath-room and den are finished in the 
same material but stained, the colors being tobacco 
brown for family chamber, white enamel for little 
girl's and bath-room, dark brown wood tint for 
boy’s room and colonial oak for guest chamber. 
The den is stained bog oak; quartered white oak 
flooring of narrow width was used in staircase hall, 
living and dining-rooms, filled and waxed. 

The hall and sewing-room on second floor are 
finished in cypress, stained in color to match the oak 
finish in lower hall. 

Both the living and dining-rooms are finished in 
brown ash, while the staircase and hall are finished 
in quartered oak. 

All hardware throughout is of solid bronze; old 
brass finish, and all plumbing fixtures are of the best. 
Windows on front and sides are glazed with plate 
glass, the balance being of common glass, double 
thick. 

The fireplaces, one in living-room and one in den, 
are of special design laid up with pressed brick, and 
all flues are lined with fire clay flue liners. 

The heating is by a tubular hot air heater, with 
registers of stamped steel, old brass finish to match 
lighting fixtures and hardware. 

The leading idea throughout the construction of 
the house was to spend no money on things not 
essential to the comfort of the owner’s family but to 
spend all that was demanded to make a house of 
thorough construction and good appearance. 

The cost, $5,500, was for the building complete, 
ready for occupancy, and, considering the amount 
of room it contains and general appearance, was a 
very reasonable figure. 
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House and Garden 


Il. A New House on Old Lines 


CHARLES E. PATCH, 


ARCHITECT 


HERE is nothing of novelty in this design as the 
house represents a deliberate return to old 
models, with such modifications, however, 

as would better suit with the conveniences of to-day. 

The house is thoroughly well built and the work 
was all done by local workmen. ‘The lumber and all 
other woodwork mentioned in the first item was con- 
tracted for with a large firm in Maine. ‘The doors 
are of red cedar, the Enich 3 is partly Gulf cypress and 
partly whitewood, the whitewood portion being 
painted and the cypress stained. ‘The heating is hot 
water, and the floors hard pine throughout, rift 
sawed in the principal rooms and halls. 

‘Towards the east is a piazza with columns (the end 
one showing in the photograph) looking eastward to 
the shore, Ipswich Bay and the sea in the distance. 
The plans will show other features, such as the vista 
from end to end of the front rooms and from front 
to back of the rooms on the right hand side. 

It should be noted also, that all the finish, both 
exterior and interior, was made to order from detail 
as were also of course, the mantels. Old-fashioned 
brass hardware and brass thumb latches were used 
throughout. 

These plans and items of cost are contributed to 
show that, even with labor as high as it is to-day, a 
good type of simple house with rooms of good size, 
may yet be well built at reasonable cost. ‘The fol- 
lowing schedule of cost of this residence at Ipswich, 
Mass., will be of interest: 


building, frame, 
sashes, doors, blinds, 


All woodwork in the 
boarding, floors, 
finish, etc 

Carpenters’ labor 


pla ster- 


k-xcavating cellar, mason work, 
ing and fireplaces 

Lathing 

Window weights, nails, sheathing paper, 
deafening paper, metal flashings 

Finish hardware 

Builder’s (rough 

Painters’ work 

Mantels 

Electric wiring 

Heating 

Plumbing 


hardware 


Architect 


III. A Comfortable House 


SEYMOUR E. LOCKE, Arcuirect 


HE site of this house demanded a building 
whose greatest length would be parallel with 
the street. It is located on an avenue in 

Pasadena, California, which runs parallel with and 
overlooks the Arroyo Seco and the San Rafael Hills. 

The combination of shingles and the rough granite 
boulders from the beds of the mountain streams is a 
favorite one in that section and produces effects, 
taken in conjunction with the general setting of the 
place, at once picturesque and artistic. 

The extreme dimensions of the building are approx- 
imately thirty-eight feet by sixty-one feet. A com- 
modious cellar for the necessary heating apparatus, 
and the other usual purposes to which a cellar is put, 
is provided with a portion of it exposed to the outside 
light, the house being built on the edge of a bluff. 

The first floor, by reference to the plans, will be 
seen to contain a good living-room and den at the 
front of the house, connected by a hall which in itself 
is a delightful lounging-room. ‘The stairway leads 
up from this hall to a very spacious landing from the 
circular bay window of which charming views of 

valley and mountains may be had. The dining- 
room and kitchen at the rear are connected by the 
butler’s pantry, which is under the stairway landing. 

The second floor has sleeping rooms for family and 
servants; also bath-room, linen closet, etc. ‘The 
floors throughout the house are double, sound proofed 
and laid with first quality vertical grained Oregon pine, 
planed, scraped and sandpapered and finished in 
best wax finish. 

The standing trim of the first floor, except the 
kitchen department, is of Shasta pine, a beautiful 
wood with satin-like grain, growing in the high 
Sierras, which when varnished and rubbed to a dull 
gloss surface is particularly attractive. ‘The stair- 
way and upper hall were finished with the same wood. 
The plastering of the walls and ceilings of all living- 
rooms was finished with a rough sand coat and was 
tinted in strong but harmonious colors. 

The woodwork of the chambers was painted with 
egg-shel white, and the walls covered with papers of 
artistic design. ‘The plumbing fixtures were of the 
best sanitary type, the hardware as good as is made 
for wear, and the electric fixtures artistic and appro- 
priate, matching the hardware finish in the several 
rooms. [he construction throughout was sub- 
stantial and honest. 

The building was erected under contract ata total 
cost of about $5800. ‘This, however, was at a time 
when materials and labor were probably at least ten 
per cent. less than they are to-day. 








Edging Plants that May be Increased 
by Root Division 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


flower beds doubles its blooming capacity 

and, where the area of one’s garden is re- 
stricted, is of value from an economic as well as an 
esthetic point of view. ‘There are few, if any, beds 
but what are improved by the addition of some low 
growing plant around the edge, bringing the flower 
bed into relation with the sod without any interv ening 
strip of bare soil. If a plant that gives bloom in 
harmony with the taller occupant of the bed, so 
much the better. 

I remember seeing once in Eastern New York a 

garden, a vegetable garden, where the vegetables 
were grown in well-arranged beds each of which was 
edged with a plant of lower growth and contrasting 
color such as parsley, a low grow ing blood-red beet, 
bronzy lettuce or the like and the effect of the let- 
tuce with the purple foliage of the egg plants, of the 
parsley with the deep red of the beet, was something 
to be remembered as an evidence of artistic faculty 
not often applied to the common things of life. One 
looks for artistic effects in the lawn and flower 
garden, but the one who conceives and carries out 
the possibilities in the common kitchen garden is a 
genius; and yet how simple and practical it is; no 
space wasted, no plants grown but what would have 
ordinarily been required, but the ability to recognize 
the beautiful amid lowly surroundings and deftly 
place it in artistic combinations. 

From an economic standpoint, taking the question 
of labor involved in the annual setting of borders, the 
hardy perennial border is greatly to be preferred to 
the annual one. Fortunately there is a goodly 
array of plants to choose from so that much individual 
taste may be indulged in their selection. One of the 
most easily started and grown is the Phlox subulata, 
or moss pink as it is sometimes called. Planted in 
early spring, setting the plants a few inches apart, 
it will by fall have closed up the gap and early in 
May, the following spring, be a mass of bloom, com- 
pletely covering the foliage from sight. ‘This comes 
in pink and in white and the only care it requires is to 
keep it trimmed close to the boundaries assigned to it 
as it has a penchant for carpeting everything in sight. 
All dead growth should be promptly removed as a 
straggly, ill-kept border is a disfigurement in place 
of an adornment. 

The plants may be increased by dividing the bran- 
ches, as they will root wherever they touch the ground 
and in this fact consists their great value for carpet 


, ‘HE use of plants as an edging or border to the 





bedding, covering graves and the like, as from their 
multiplicity of roots they are able to extract more 
nourishment from the soil than plants with only one 
root. The plants may be divided at any time after 
they are through flowering or very early in the spring. 

No daintier, more cheerful plant for the border can 
be desired than the English daisy, Bellis perennis. 
Easily started from seed in the spring it forms small 
rosette-shaped plants that by fall may be divided 
into several plants, or as many as there are crowns, 
and in this way soon furnish a long border. The 
seed may be started in boxes in the house, in the hot- 
bed, or in the open ground. In purchasing seed care 
should be taken to secure a good strain of the large 
flowered, double variety and as the flowers come into 
bloom all single or semi-double plants should be 
weeded out. The English daisy seeds very freely 
and plants are constantly coming up in unexpected 
places that greatly increase one’s stock. 

They may be divided in the spring or in the fall. 
Lift the plants and taking hold of each crown, of which 
there will be several, pull gently apart and set the new 
plants three or four inches apart. Each plant will 
yield from five to seven new plants. Plants which 
have not bloomed too freely during summer may be 
lifted, potted and grown in a cool north window in 
winter if desired. 

Under the head of primroses many hardy border 
plants are classified, chief of which are the auriculas, 
polyanthus of our grandmother's garden and the 
English cowslip. All are easily raised from seed and 
will gladden the garden in early spring with a wealth 
of bright blossoms. The English cowslip comes in 
pale yellow not unlike our native cowslip of the bogs 
and marshes and is always the source of tender, 
homesick memories to those who have watched it 
grow in English lanes and Irish meadows. The 
polyanthus comes in various shades of red and orange, 
the double cups being usually a bright red or scarlet 
with yellow throat and present a brilliant appearance 
in the spring sunshine. It should have protection 
in the winter which should not be removed entirely 
until all danger of frost is past as the cold is liable 
to affect the color of the blossoms rendering them 
duller. All the varieties of primroses may be divided 
by pulling apart the crowns and resetting them after 
they are through flowering in the spring; they will 
then become established before cold weather. Seed 
may be sown in the house, hotbed or cold frame and 
the plants transplanted into permanent position when 
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large enough and the plants will bloom the following 
spring. 

English violets make an attractive border for a 
bed of hardy perennials, although their season of 
bloom is confined to the spring months. ‘They may 
be purchased of the florist in the spring or started 
from seed sown in the fall in the house or cold 
frame. 

As violet seed cannot be depended to come up the 
same season that it is sown it is, perhaps, better to 
purchase a dozen plants of the florist and by repeated 
root division increase them to the desired number. 
Violets are heavy feeders and should be supplied 
during the growing season with abundant moisture 
and liquid manure. To yield large and abundant 
blooms during the flowering season they must not be 
neglected during the remainder of the year and for 
this reason are to be recommended as a border for a 
bed of plants requiring abundant moisture as in this 
way they are apt to receive the attention they might 
be deprived of were they in a bed by themselves. 

One of the very daintiest plants for the hardy bor- 
der in spring is the hepatica or liverwort. Although 
its blossoms remain for but a few days the foliage, 
which comes after the blossoms, is very attractive 
and drooping, suiting well for a border plant. If one 
is fortunate enough to be in the secret of their haunts 
one may bring from the woods these firstlings of the 
spring and establish them where they may be en- 
joyed as it is difhcult to catch these early bloomers. 
No matter how early one visits their haunts in 


the first warm days of spring we are apt to find the 
treasures flown and only the empty calyx held aloft 
to greet us. In the garden all this is changed and we 
may watch the lifting of the first little downy head 
and the unfolding of the dainty cups of pink and 
white and lavender. They make very desirable 
borders for beds of ferns or wild flowers, and may 
be increased by root division or propagated from 
seed. 

The golden yellow saxatile is a very desirable 
plant where a yellow border is desired, blooming 
freely the second season from seed, and afterwards 
may be increased by root division. It is own 
cousin to the sweet alyssum but blooms in the 
spring time. ‘There is an attractive double form 
of the flower. 

The centaureas, although not of the plants which 
may be increased by root division are so easily raised 
from cuttings stuck in the ground that they may be 
considered in the same general class. 

The silver leaved and fern leaved are the best. 
Centaurea candidissima being of a more trailing 
habit than C. gymnocarpa is more desirable, but 
should be kept closely trimmed or it will grow 
straggly. ‘The pieces cut away may be used for cut- 
tings, merely sticking them in the ground an equal 
distance apart, where they are to remain, when they 
will root and grow without further trouble. 

Seed should be started in the spring in the house 
or hotbed and transplanted to the open ground when 
the weather is warm. 


The Herb Garden 


By H. R. MORRIS 


ERBS are rather difficult to raise. They 
require a very rich, light soil, and much 
moisture, while the seeds are in the ground. 

When the little plants are once established, however, 
they grow well, and more than repay the care spent 
on them. The seeds should be gotten from a reli- 
able seedsman and as they soon lose their germi- 
nating power, they should be fresh as possible. 
Cultural directions are on all the packets of seeds. 
Most herbs bloom late in the summer, and they 
should be gathered in the first stage of bloom. The 
leaves of sage should be clipped and dried. The 
plant is pe rennial. The plants of thyme, sweet 
marjoram and summer savory should be cut at the 
root and hung up to dry. The leaves and blossoms 
may be rubbed off when they are quite dry. Parsley 
and chervil are used in fresh leaf. T hey are pe rennial, 
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and grow well in boxes during the winter. A 
flourishing herb garden is more than satisfactory to 
both the family gardener and the family cook. | 

That the uses of herbs have been much restricted 
in these times is shown by the descriptions of some of 
our most cherished ones from “The Herball” of John 
Gerard, published in 1597 and 1633. This great 
folio is based on the work of the earlier herbalists, 
who were the pharmacists of their time, and to whom 
we owe the knowledge of our vegetable medicines. 
Even in Gerard’s day herbs seem to have been used 
more for physic than for the savor for which we 
prize them, and their effect on the body had 
been carefully noted, as can be seen from his 
minute accounts of the plants themselves. The 
following illustrations and descriptions are repro- 
duced from “‘ The Herball” of 1633. 











MARJEROME TIME 


IME is so well knowne that it needeth 
no description; because there is not any 
which are ignorant what Thymum 

durtus is, | meane our common garden Time. 


THE VERTUES. 


Time boyled in water and hony drunken, 
is good against the cough and shortnes of the 
breath. . . and dissolues clotted or congealed 
bloud in the body. The same drunke with 
vinegre and salt purgeth flegme. 

Made into pouder, and taken in the weight 
of three drams with Mede or honied vinegre, 
called Oxymel, and a little salt, it. . . is good 
against the Sciatica, the paine in the side and 
brest. . . and is profitable also for such as are 
fearefull, melancholicke, and troubled in minde. 
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GREAT SWEET MARJEROME 


WEET Marjerome is a low and shrubbie 
plant, of a whitish colour, and maruel- 
lous sweet smell, a foot or somwhat 


more high. 
THE VERTUES. 


Sweet Marjerome is a remedy against cold 
diseases of the braine and head, being taken 
any way to your best liking; put vp into the 
nosthrils it prouokes sneesing, and draweth 
forth much baggage flegme; it easeth the tooth- 
ache, being chewed in the mouth .. . and is 
used in medicines against poyson... The 
leaues are excellent good to be put into all 
odoriferous ointments. There is an excel- 
lent oyle to be drawne forth of these herbes, good 
against ... all aches proceeding of a colde cause. 
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GARDEN PARSLEY 


HE 


leaues of garden Parsley are of 
£ } 


INTER Sauorie . 
many tee a 


compassed on 


beautifull greene, consisting of many 





euery side with narrow and sharpe 
pointed leaues. 

Summer Sauorie groweth with a slender 
brittle stalke of a foot high, diuided into little 
branches. The floures stand hard to the 
branches, of a light purple, tending to white- 
nesse. 


THE VERTUES. 


Winter Sauorie. . . maketh thinne, cutteth, 
it clenseth the passages. 
Summer Sauorie... 
doth maruellously 


maketh thinne and 
preuaile against winde; 
therefore it is with good successe boyled and 
eaten with beanes, peason and other windie 
pulses. 


ones 


little fastned together, diuided 
most commonly into three parts, and also snipt 
round about the edges. Parsley is delighted 
with water, and therefore it naturally commeth 
vp neere to fountaines or springs. 


THE VERTUES. 


‘The leaues are pleasant in sauces and broth, 
in which besides that they giue a pleasant tast, 
they be also singular good to take away 
stoppings. The seeds are more profitable for 
medicine. . .they be commended also against the 
cough... The roots or the seeds of any of them 
boiled in ale and drunken, cast forth strong ven- 
om or poison, but the seed is the strongest part 
of the herbe. 
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COMMON CHERUILL 


HE leaues of Cheruill are slender, and 
diuersly cut, something hairy, of a 


whitish greene . . . the stalkes be short, 

slender, round, and hollow within... the 

floures be white, and grow vpon scattered tufts 
The root is full of strings. 


THE VERTUES. 


The leaues of sweet Cheruill are exceeding 
good, wholesome and pleasant among other 
sallad herbs, giuing the taste of Anise seed vnto 
the rest. .. The seeds eaten as a sallad whiles 
they are yet green, with oile, vinegar, and pep- 
per, exceed all othersallads by many degrees, both 
in pleasantnesse of taste, sweetnesse of smell, 
and wholsomnesse for the cold and feeble 
stomacke. The roots are likewise most excel- 
lent in a sallad. 
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GREAT SAGE 


a; Great Sage is very full of stalkes, 
foure square, of a wooddy substance, 
parted into branches, about the which 
grow broad leaues, long, wrinkled, rough, 
whitish. . . the floures stand forked in the tops 
of the branches. . . of a purple blew colour. 


THE VERTUES. 


Sage is singular good for the head and 
braine, it quickneth the sences and memory, 
strengthneth the sinewes, restoreth health to 
those that haue the palsie vpon a moist cause, 
takes away shaking or trembling of the mem- 
bers; and being put vp into the nosthrils, it 
draweth thin flegme out of the head. 

It is likewise commended against the spitting 
of bloud, the cough, and paines of the sides, 
and bitings of Serpents. 











A Landscape Garden on a Small Scale 


By MYRTLE HYDE DARLING 


FARM about a mile from Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire,was purchased for a suburban residence 
as an electric car route passes it with frequent 

At first the farmhouse was used as a home, 
but later was removed to the rear of the grounds at 
the extreme right, and a modern house was built. 
The farmhouse was finally destroyed by fire, and by 
the wishes of the owner’s wife, a ‘building to accord 
in design with the new house, intended for use as a 
tea and reading-room, was erected on the second site 
of the old house. 
ground and in summer, even on the hottest day, a 
breeze clings about it so that the lodge is popular 
with all the members of the family. 

The beautiful garden, laid out with a particular 
view to the most attractive results from landscape 
gardening, has many visitors. The hedges surround- 
ing it on three sides are different. 
the house is the Japane se burberry (the corrupted 
“barberry”). This shrub, with pendent 


service. 


form 1s 


foliage, is a more delicate, slower grower than our 
native wild shrub, and the yellow blooms, followed 
by the red fruit, hang singly on the stem, and not in 
clusters, like our native plant. 


It is situated on a slight rise of 


That in front of 


On the left of the grounds a white posted, modern 
fence marks the boundary line, and is partially 
hidden by a rose hedge. The other hedge on the 
right of the estate is of lilacs, of which there are 
ninety varieties and which display superb masses 
of color in May. Lilacs, whether the Persian, vil- 
losa, or the late-blooming tree species, as Pekinsensis 
or Japonica, do not require pruning, except for 
suckers from the old stocks if they have been grafted. 
These growths should be removed as soon as seen. 
A garden needs study to train it as it should be, in 
order to make excellent effects and harmonies. 

Two old apple trees which were on the farm still 
stand in front of the house, retained for the beauty 
of their spring blossoms. At the left is the garden 
of annuals, where stocks, marigolds, asters, and other 
garden posies fill the beds. (The China aster or 
Reine Marguerite was first known in 1731.) In 
front of the house grows a dwarf mulberry tree, a 
Japanese shrub. ‘The piazza is partially shaded by 
a half canopy of the Clematis paniculata, which shows 
in early autumn fine clusters of feathery flowers like 
snowflakes, and the fruit of this vine is attractive as 
well as the flower. 


THE ROAD SHOWING EVERGREEN TREES 








A HOUSE AT NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BORDERING THE PATH TO THE 


House and 


Garden 


THE LODGE ON A SLIGHT RISE OF GROUND 


The garden-borders along the walks have been 
arranged with a regard to the tasteful mixture of 
leaf-forms, just irregular enough to blend pleasantly 
into the surroundings. Healthy selected plants for 
this purpose should be set in the earth as soon as 
received. The leek known as “hen and chickens” 
is used as a firm edge to keep the border from break- 
ing away. Back of these grow the purple-crowned 
Funkias, known as day-lilies in olden times. These 
do not belong to the genus Lilium, but are placed by 
botanists under the genus Hemerocallis. They are 
native to Europe and Asia, and have probably ‘been 
in cultivation in this country ever since the first 
flower gardens. In the rear of the day-lilies are 
abundant plants of phlox, of which there are sixteen 
varieties, the whites, pinks, and reds showing well in 
The perennial phlox is useful from 
its long blooming season. It dates as far back as 
1731. The annual or Drummond phlox was sent 
over from Texas in 1835, and has a large range of 
tints. It needs plenty of room and thorough water- 
ing. Interspersed amongst the garden beds are the 
Japanese striped corn, tiger lilies, and richly glowing 
dahlias, the last a favorite flower in this garden and 
very different from the older forms of the plant, which 
date back to 1802. Dwarf evergreens and rhododen- 
dronsare set outontheestate in tasteful grouping,some 
of them along the path to the lodge. The bane of 


mass displays. 
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rhododendron culture in this country is the Rhododen- 
dron Ponticum which is not sufficiently hardy for 
the Northern States, but is largely advertised by the 
catalogues giving foreign specimens. Many plants 
named after individuals, as “Sir Robert Peel,’’ have 
this variety in them and thousands of dollars have 
been wasted in their culture. The two native species 
which are best are the R. Catawhiensis and R. maxi- 
mum. 

Where the ground slopes low im a sunny spot lies a 
water-garden, a crescent shaped basin holding 
aquatic plants, the lotus (Nelumbium speciosum), 
and the water-lily (varieties of hardy nymphza). 
As a border plant, and spreading into the basin, 
Japanese rice is growing. Beyond this at the back 
of the basin are banana plants, and the purple 
Japanese iris (Jris levigata), so popular as a back- 
ground for aquatic gardens. 

One of the gardeners, a German, built a_pictur- 
esque bridge over the brook which flows through the 
grounds. A hedge of untrained rambler roses, 
allowed to grow in riotous profusion, separates the 
flower garden from the field beyond. The rambler 
rose 1s free-blooming, and in winter serves as a wind- 
guard to protect low growing plants. Velvety pan- 
sies have been found in the garden as late as 
November. ‘The pansy is a plant which was born 
in 1613. 
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Talks About Hardy Perennials 


THE GOLDEN-FLOWERED COLUMBINE 


By W. C. EGAN 


UTHORITIES disagree as to the derivation 
of the generic name of the plant Aquilegia 
chrysantha. In Nicholson’s Dictionary of 

Gardening, the English authority, it states that it is 
derived from aquila, eagle, in reference to the form 
of its petals, while our American authority, Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture, gives it as from 
aquilegus, water-drawer. It is singular, however, 
that a plant so universally grown should have but 
few common names, columbine, the best known 
of them all, red bells, 
and dove plants, com- 
prising the list. Red 
bells is suggested bythe 
most common Ameri- 
can form Aquilegia 
Canadensis, and the 
appellation dove plant 
is applied on account 
of the resemblance of 
its nectaries to the 
heads of pigeons in a 
ring around a dish, a 
favorite device of an- 
cient artists. Lady Wil- 
kinson compares the 
flowers to “the figure 
of a hovering dove, 
with expanded wings, 
which we obtain by 
pulling off a single 
petal with its attached 
sepals.” 

In the language of 
flowers it represents 
desertion, inconstancy. 
It is one of the oldest favorites of the English gar- 
dens and often mentioned in verse in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 


“ Gay in her gown true and fine, 
Dances the merry Columbine.” 


The genus is well distributed in the northern tem- 
perate zone and about all seem reliably hardy, but 
often short lived. In a garden sense, they may be 
divided into three groups, the long-spurred or Amer- 
ican, short-spurred or European, and the non-spurred 
or clematis shaped, the result of cultivation, wherein 
one of its chief charms, its long spurs, are eliminated. 
Some of the recent catalogues are advertising this 
latter form as one of Burbank’s new creations, 





COLUMBINES 


which is an error, as the form was introduced some 
years ago and fell flat upon public patronage, on 
account of its unattractiveness. 

There are many species and innumerable forms 
and hybrids. Saving one’s own seeds, where any 
great variety is grown, is very unsatisfactory, if 
species true to name is desired, as they hy bridize so 
readily. ‘hose most apt to come true are A.wv ulgaris, 
the European species; 4. Canadensis, our Eastern 
native; 4. chrysantha, a Southwestern species, and 
A. Stbirica, from East- 
ern Siberia. 

Allare readily grown 
from seed either in a 
hotbed or in the open, 
but are slow to germi- 
nate and it is best to 
keep a light covering 
of moss or cotton over 
the seed bed so as to 
retain the moisture, 
until the plants are up. 
They make fairly 
strong plants the first 
season, if sown in the 
spring and bloom early 
the following spring. 

Some species, espe- 
cially A. Canadensis, 
if in a favorable posi- 
tion, will last for years 
but as a rule it is best 
to treat them as trien- 
nials, sowing often in 
ordertokeep up astock. 
Should one possess an 
unusually fine plant and desire an increase, it may 
be divided at the roots just after flowering or early 
in the fall. Partial shade suits them well, although 
they will grow in full sun and I have some plants of 
A. Canadensis growing in almost dense shade that 
seem happy. They like good, well-drained soil. 
Those who know our native form only in its stony 
habitat would be surprised to see the same plant 1 in 
rich soil. One of the loveliest of all the species 1s 
the fickle Rocky Mountain columbine, 4. cerulea, 
the daintiest of blues, but alas! its weak constitution 
often causes it to die back, even before blooming and 
as for a second season’s bloom it cannot be depended 
upon with me. Luckily, however, there is a substitute 


for it in A. Helene said to be a hybrid between 
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A ROCKERY OF “AQUILEGIA CHRYSANTHA ” 


1. caerulea and A. glandulosa, dwarf and early 
flowering. It lasts for several years, and bears 
numerous flowers of a lovely shade of blue and 
white, holding them well up to view. 

Among the best of the older forms are 4. Si- 
birica, lilac blue and yellow, an early bloomer; 
A. Olympica, blue and white, from Mt. Olympus; 
Munsted white, a robust form of A. vulgaris; A. 
Formosa, red and A. chrysantha, a yellow, the latest 
to bloom. . 

\ batch of seedlings from seed offered as “ long- 
spurred hybrids” will produce a varied combination 
of colors running from lavender into blue, associated 
with yellow and red. Many beautiful forms may 


be thus obtained. Sometimes stray seedlings spring 
up amid the shrubs in the wild part of my grounds 
and seem more at home and more natural than in 
any other situation. When the colors are good, 
I encourage the formation of a group by shaking the 
ripened seed around the parent plant. They may 
be utilized by being set in among newly planted 
shrubs, that, if planted properly in order to allow for 
future development, naturally have open spaces 
between them, casting some shade, or in receding 
bays in large shrub plant ngs, and in the rockery 
where they are at home. For cut flowers they are 
indispensable, being good keepers and admitting of 
open and airy arrangements. 





LONG-SPURRED HYBRID COLUMBINES 
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The editor wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House AND GARDEN to send into this department, 
inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. Careful consideration is given each inquiry, the letter and 
answer being published in due time as matters of interest to other readers. Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed 
envelope are enclosea, the answer will be sent. No charge whatever is made for any advice given. Beginning with the June 
number, a short talk by the editor will be given each month in connection with this department. ‘The interior of the house 
will be first considered, the houses to vary in price from $2,500 to $8,000. 


REMODELING A RESIDENCE 


Physician writes: I am remodeling my residence and desire 
to make a feature of one room any way, although I cannot go to 
much expense. ‘The dining-room and possibly the parlor I should 
like to make especially attractive. My architect has suggested 
panels in the dining-room to the height of seven feet, with false 
beams on the ceiling, running one way. The wood, I will say, is 
whitewood and the floors of maple. Would mahogany be too 
heavy a tone for such a small room? For the parlor I had thought 
of using white paint or enamel. What would you suggest for wall 
coloring in dining-room and parlor; there will be sliding doors 
between, although mostly kept open ? 


Answer: The combination of ivory white and mahogany stain 
is always attractive so you would make no mistake in using the 
treatment suggested. ‘There is a stain now on the market which 
closely resembles the real San Domingo mahogany in color and 
when finished with a finishing varnish, which is inexpensive 
because it requires but little rubbing, the effect is wonderfully like 
the more costly wood treated with rubbed wax. Therefore, I feel 
that you would be wise in using this for your dining-room, the 
beams to be treated in the same way. ‘The ivory white in your 
parlor will look well leading from this room and the doors of 
mahogany will add to the Colonial effect. The plan you supply 
me shows the rooms of sufficiently good proportions to bear the 
treatment suggested. I would advise for your parlor walls a 
covering of wall-paper in French Colonial design in two tones of 
green. This is almost silvery in effect and most attractive in 
combination with the ivory woodwork; it also makes an excellent 
setting for mahogany furniture. For your dining-room, since this 
is of southern exposure, I would suggest the Japanese grass-cloth 
in coppery shades, to extend to the ceiling line. ‘This harmonizes 
beautifully with the mahogany stain. ‘The drapery here should 
be of tapestry, showing a mingling of fruit and flowers in shades 
of mahogany, dull blue, tan and olive green. This same tapestry 
should be used to upholster the seats of your chairs. The floor 
covering to be a rug 9x 12 in size, showing some of this copper 
brown mahogany and lighter shades of tan. ‘The ceiling to be in 
tan with a suggestion of copper. The door curtain between these 
two rooms should be of pastel green cut velour on the parlor side, 
the silvery high lights of which will be found to harmonize well 
with the wall coloring. The fixtures in the parlor to be of the dull 
silver, this also carried out in the hardware. In the dining-room, 
bronze fixtures and hardware should be used. The central lights 
over the table to have a spreading shade in art glass in tones of 
green and gold. For the parlor fioor, Oriental rugs should be 
used and your furniture should be of mahogany. Leave your 
floors in the natural color of the maple, treating them with some 


good floor finish, something that does not show too much gloss. 
The color of the maple will be an attractive feature in the decora- 
tion of your room and will give you a much better effect than a 
stained floor. 


FINISH FOR A SUBURBAN HOUSE 


“Country” writes: I send you by this post, plans of a small 
house which we are building in the suburbs of Milwaukee. | 
would like some suggestions for the finish of woodwork and floors, 
for tiles, hardware, mantels, etc., from you. You will note that 
the dining-room shows a six foot wainscot. This is to be of ash. 
Unfortunately my dining-room furniture is of mahogany of good 
design and much too handsome to be dispensed with. What can 
I do about this? I would like to cover the upper wall in my 
dining-room with fabric if you can suggest something suitable. 
I shall not be ready for the full color scheme for the house until 
much later. I will, however, appreciate it if you will make sug- 
gestions for the dining-room, as requested. ‘The estimated cost 
of the house will be about $12,000.00. I am enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope and would appreciate a reply by post to some 
of my questions. 


Answer: I wish to congratulate you upon the very attractive 
plan of your country house. It is quite ideal. The plans, how- 
ever, fail to show the character of the wood used in the various 
rooms. I note that you mention ash for the dining-room. | 
therefore, would suggest that you write to a firm whose address | 
am sending you by post, asking them to supply you with a special 
stain for use here. This gives the ash a grayish color which is 
almost blue in some lights. It is most artistic and attractive. I 
send you a sample of fabric which I would advise you to use with 
this for wall covering. This is tapestry showing bluish green 
trees against a gray ground. It is exquisitely harmonious with the 
woodwork of which I speak. Your ceiling should be tinted a 
shade of gray lighter than the gray in the woodwork. The fixtures 
in this room should be of bronze. Your door curtains and over- 
draperies should be of the same tapestry as | have advised for wall 
covering. Next the glass of your windows hang heavy raw silk 
draperies in a shade of dull blue. If your mahogany chairs could 
be re-seated, | would advise dull blue morocco of the same shade. 
The shades of your electric lights should be in dull blue-green favrile 
glass effects. You will find that a room so treated as to 
color will make a most excellent setting for your mahog- 
any furniture. The floor should be stained with English oak 
wood tint and finished with a dull gloss. I will be glad to send 
you a full color scheme for the other rooms of your house 
should you desire it, when you have supplied me with the infor- 
mation I request. 
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Conpuctep By W. C. EGAN 


CLIMBING NASTURTIUMS 


I am thinking of using the climbing nasturtiums for covering 
some arches over a garden path. ‘The arches are seven feet high. 


Will they climb tall enough ? M. P. H. 


Yes, if you will keep the leaders tied as fast as they gain a foot 
or so, When once started, if in a sunny situation, it will keep 
you quite busy. 


DWARF PETUNIAS 


The enticing and confusing seed catalogues are now in and as 
each succeeding description portrays qualifications superior to all 
others, one 1s bewildered and led to exclaim “How happy could | 
be with either were t’other dear charmer away.” I want to grow 
some dwarf petunias, and, having had no experience with them, 
request you to advise me what seeds to get. W. J. M. 


You do not mention the color you desire, but are naturally 
limited to white, pink and different shades of med petunias. 

I think that “Rosy Morn,” lately introduced, is one of the 
handsomest of the group for bedding out. The plant is com- 
paratively dwart, a free bloomer belonging to the small flowered 
section. The color is a brilliant rosy pink, with a white throat. 

“Snowball” is a fine dwarf white, and the old “Inimitable” with 
its cherry red star on a white ground is good. 

Howard's “Star” petunia, while growing taller, where it can 
gain support, is a good bedder, as its long stems lie on the ground 
and send up erect, short flowering branches. The ground color 
is a rich velvety maroon on which is depicted a rosy white five 
pointed Star. 


SUITABLE SOIL FOR A LAWN 


1 am about finishing a new cottage and wish to have a fine grass 
lawn around it. | allowed the contractor to fill the earth excavated 
on top of what seemed to be good top soil so that the finished grade 
will be about 18 or 24 inches above the old top soil. The earth 
excavated is mostly sand from serpentine stone, with some red clay 
in it. ‘The reason I allowed the contractor to fill the earth over it, 
was to retain the good soil on this steep slope. Was I right in 
doing this? Is there any disadvantage in having the top soil so 
tar beneath the surface to get a good lawn? What kind of ever- 
green trees or shrubs will thrive well in such sandy and clayey soil ? 

READER. 


All top soils, if not denuded, are generally in a proper condition 
for plant growth, having had the action of air and frost, and have 
been enriched by a deposit of humus from decaying vegetation. 
Che fertile layer seldom exceeds a foot in depth, six to eight inches 
probably being the average unless the soil is an alluvial deposit, in 
which case it may be much deeper. As you have a “steep slope” 
your surface soil is probably not very deep. If you wanted to save 
the expense of a top dressing of good soil, you should have had 
some six or more inches taken off from that part to be covered, 
returning it to the top when the excavated soil was in place. Your 
best plan now is to scrape off six inches and use it further down 
the slope, then put on a thin layer of well-rotted cow manure and 
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cover it all with good soil. Filled in soil settles and perhaps you 
need not scrape any soil away, but place the manure and good 
soil over it as it now stands. 

A combination of sand and clay generally makes a good loamy 
soil, and most any of the ornamental trees and shrubs will grow in 
it. If you are in doubt, see what your neighbors are having success 
with and choose accordingly, or consult some reliable nuseryman 
who is familiar with your neighborhood. The following will 
grow in a very poor sandy soil: Prunus maritima, beach plum; 
Prunus pumila, dwarf sand plum; Tamarix, three varieties; 
Spirea salicifolia, willow leaved spirea; Myrica cerifera, candle- 
berry, wax myrtle; Colutea arborescens, bladder senna; dwarf 
sumachs; Amorpha fragrans; Amorpha fruticosa, false indigo; 
Rosa rugosa, Japanese rose; Sym phoricar pus vulgaris, coral berry; : 
scarlet maple, white birch, red pine, Scotch pine, pitch pine. 


HARDY ANNUALS REQUIRING LITTLE CARE 


I have a large flower bed in full sun on a sloping lawn bordering 
a roadway, and desire to plant in it some hardy annual that will 
require but little care, and bloom all summer. I don’t want one 
that will be ragged looking towards fall. I have generally grown 
the Tom Thumb nasturtium, but want a change. 


Mrs. E. L. B. 


There are several flowering plants that would do well in the 
situation you describe. One of the annuals most easily grown 
that will flower until frost is the Sanvitalia procumbens, flore 
pleno. Sow the seeds as soon as the ground is fairly warm, say 
May 15th, in rows one foot apart, eventually thinning them out to 
a foot apart, or sow in “spots,” each “spot” a foot apart, and then 
thin out to one strong plant. Those left will soon cover the ground 
and present a mass of handsome foliage, profusely dotted with 
interesting, small, double, rich yellow flowers. Some will come 
semi-double and exhibit a black center when they somewhat 
resemble miniature black-eyed Susans. 

These plants will bloom all summer and shed their faded fiowers 
so deftly that one is seldom seen, thus keeping the plants always 
looking neat and tidy. The dense foliage, which remains fresh 
looking until the last, crowds out all weeds, except a few stronger 
ones easily pulled out, which with the fact that it requires no 
staking, and where the drainage is good seems to do as well during 
a dry season as a wet -one, makes it easily grown and easily cared 
for. 

If you have a greenhouse where you can start Vinca rosea, the 
Madagascar periwinkle, after the middle of February, growing 
them on in pots, and planting out when all danger of frost is past, 
you will have a plant that will bloom until frost and always look 
neat. It is a dwarf plant, the individual flower resembling that 
of the hardy garden phlox. The variety alba, being white with a 
pink eye, is my favorite. The bedding lobelias, especially 
Lobelia teniour, L. neterophylla major, and some others, grown in 
the same manner as recommended for the vinca, will bloom all 
summer and give a fine coloring of blue. 

Zinnias are long bloomers where they do well, but their faded 
flowers require removal. 
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x A little taste and wise selec- 


tion will insure an effect that 
is both appropriate and pleas- 
ing in itself and in harmony 
Es with its surroundings. 
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To a dream of vanished roses Our Chambord Arm Chair No. 500. = offers such a wide range in 
os Woven in an old brocade ? ”’ Period Louis XIV. Made in old French Fy design, in so many grades, 
a walnut, carved from the solid. Es that a selection trom it yields 

: E Bs a more effective result and a 

A period room should be like an old picture—so much concentrated = more lasting pleasure than can 

sentiment. The furniture should be covered with stuffs like “A dream of Ed be procured at equal cost in 


vanished roses,” the rugs, wall coverings, draperies, the pictures, brasses any other way. 
and things, all reflecting the old-time folks and old-time manners. 

A room which appears so mellowed in color that one still seems to 
feel the perfume of their presence and their stately and gracious ways. 

We obtain thts old atmosphere because our designers and colorists 
find a joy in this work that (as Emerson says of being well-dressed) 
“Religion doesn’t give.” 

Would you have samples of these stuffs and pictures of our furniture EE 
and things, with special suggestions and prices? 

If so, send along your plan or rough sketch describing what you 
want to do and we will help you. 


OUR hardware dealer will 
show you Yale & Towne 
goods. We would be pleased 
to mail you a portfolio of de- 
signs all true to the schools 
they represent. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
9 Murray Street, New York. 
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We repeat—No charge for this service. 
No importunity. Write for our booklets. 
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Solid Mahogany, Original in the ; 
Concord Antiquarian Society. 298 Fifth Avenue, New York Bos: 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


—_—_—_ 


HOUSES AND GARDENS 
| OUSES AND GARDENS,* by 

H. M. Baillie Scott is a volume 
hlled with beautiful and practical sug- 
gestions to the makers of houses and 
gardens. the excellent illustrations, 
many of them reproduced in color from 
exquisite water-color drawings, serve to 
point the description in the text. Chap- 
ter first treats of “‘Houses as they are and 
as they might be’’ and is meant to clear 
the mind of the reader of any miscon- 
ception he may hold of the real meaning 
of the artistic in houses. The author 
says * | hat conception is not without a 
basis in fact, must be admitted and the 
demand for spurious art which the little 
knowledge of modern art education so 
readily inculcates, is met on all sides by 
those who cater to the wants and whims 
of the public,” 

While the general feeling of these 
interiors is for la moderne, it is in no 
sense aggressively put forward. Beauti- 
ful exteriors and gardens, together with 
well arranged floor plans of various 
types of cottages are offered, while those 
of England are most pleasing and most 
numerous. It is interesting to contrast 
this style of small house with those of 
Switzerland, Poland, Germany and even 
America. 


MODERN PLUMBING ILLUSTRATED 
W E are in receipt of a volume en- 

titled, “Modern Plumbing Illus- 
trated,’’t by R. M. Starbuck. ‘This isa 
most comprehensive and _ thoroughly 
practical work on modern and most 


approved methods of plumbing con- 
struction. The author in his preface 


says, “here is possibly no branch of 


construction work which has undergone 
within the same given time such great 
changes of a far-reaching nature as 
plumbing construction. These changes 
look to the betterment of sanitary con- 
ditions, and are going on continually. 

“So far as it is within his power the 
author has endeavored to acquaint his 
readers with the improvements that 
have been effected in the many different 
directions. 

“ The work is designed to cover the 
** Houses and Gardens.” Published by George Newnes, 


Limited, London, and imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. Price, $12.00 


t Modern Plumbing Illustrated." Published by the Nor. 
man W. Henley Publishing Company,132 Nassau Street, 
New York, r907. Price, $4.00. 
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(CORBIN HARDWARE) 


The Standard for Excellence 
in all the essentials of good 
hardware 


DURABLE 
SERVICEABLE 
ARTISTIC 











Complete Lines of Designs 
in all the Lead:ng Schools 
of Art 


 - F. 
CORBIN 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 





New Britain, Conn. 
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Russwin Ball-Bearing Knobs 
With Compensating Roses 





Correct errors in the application of trimmings to the door 
by bringing the knobs in alignment, making a_ perfect 
adjustment possible ; : : " . 


No binding or squeaking, but a smooth, positive action 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


26 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
FACTORIES AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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& Comfort, Luxury, Convenience Healtk attend the 


installation of 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


in the home. For the sanitary equipment of the bathroom, bed- 


room, kitchen, laundry “Standard” Ware is a constant guar- 
antee of satisfaction, and its life-long service distinctly increases the 
property value of your home, while the china-like purity of its white 
enameled surface is a constant source of pleasure and delight in usage. 


Our Book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many. hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ever issued on the subject, and contains roo pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your 
plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P-38, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating $70.00—not count- 
ing freight, labor or piping—and are described in detail among the others. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ GREEN and GOLD”’ guarantee label, 
and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix- 
ture it is not “Stevdard™” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in 
the end. The word “Standard is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that 
you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fo. Co., 


Dept. 40, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “@>tandard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 
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A Lifetime Without Repairs 


Asbestos « Century 


’* Shingles will Outlive the Building 


without either Paint or Repairs 

















Illustrating a Conerete Block House of Dr. H. C. Howard, Champaign, Illinois, Prof. F, M 
White, Architect, roofed with Asbestos * Century "' Shingles, laid French Method 
Exposed to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short period, the hydration and 
subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos “Century ” Shingles into absolutely 
impermeable roof coverings, which, as such, defy all changes of climates, and thus become greatly 
superior to other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos « Century "’ 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 


Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 


FACTORS: 


The KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, PA. 





A REPUTATION 
Built on QUALITY alone 


ORCELITE 


Has no CV where the best 
ENAMEL FINISH is required. 
For specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744. of get the Porcelite 
Book Section E 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. 
Makers of Enamels and Varnishes - Philadelphia 


Stanley's Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and rlect. 1Madein Wrought 
Bronze and Stee! 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 














THE BARDSLEY 


Improved tgoq Pattern 


Can be ap- 
=. plied to either 

oa a right-hand 
ee or left-hand 

. door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
change what- 
‘ever. It has 
coiled wire 
ospring, tke 
> most durable 
; form of spring 
known, and is 
sthe easiest of 
Door Checks 


to apply. 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, \2,'3.51 B33" * 


Boston, 19 Pearl St. Chicago, 86 Lake St. 


























St. Louls, 404 Security Bidg. 


Cincinnati, 3135 Epworth Avense San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 





entire field of plumbing as far as pos- 
sible. It takes up not only plumbing 
as practiced in towns and cities under 
strict plumbing regulations, but plumb- 
ing construction under conditions ob- 
taining in country districts, where the 
problems which arise are often of 
entirely different nature, and where 
there is not in existence any public regu- 
lation of sanitary work.” 

This is a subject which any pros- 
pective builder, whether of a modest 
cottage or an extensive commercial 
building, would do well to read in order 
to familiarize himself with the most 
approved methods of securing un- 
doubted sanitary results. While there 
is much that is technical in the work, 
still the main points are so well put and 
explained with numerous diagrams that 
it is easy for the layman to obtain a very 
adequate idea of the subject. 

Mr. Starbuck has put into his work 
the results of many years of study and 
work along the lines which tend to the 
betterment of plumbi ng construction, 
and shows a very extensive and matured 
knowledge of his subject. 


DIRECTOR OF WORKS OF ALASKA- 
YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


RANK P. ALLEN, JR., an architect 


and engineer of wide experience, 


has been appointed director of works of 


the Alaska - Yukon- Pacific Exposition 
which will be held at Seattle during the 
summer of 1909. It will be his duty 
to supervise all work done on the grounds 
and after the exposition opens to have 
charge of the maintenance of the grounds 
and buildings. 

Mr. Allen gained his exposition ex- 
perience at the Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition at Portland in 1905 where he had 
charge of the structural work. 

Mr. Allen was born in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and has been an architect and 
engineer all his life. He secured his 
early training in his profession under 
his father, Frank P. Allen, Sr., who was 
a prominent architect. After taking a 
course in civil engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan he went to Chicago 
where he spent six years, specializing 
on structural work for bridges, railroads 


and large buildings. 


At Portland he became a member of 


the frm of Lewis © Allen, consulting 
and constructing architects and engi- 
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neers. He is Manager of the General 
Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, of Seattle and Portland. 

The exposition grounds cover 250 
acres of the unused portion of the cam- 
pus of the University of Washington 
and border for more than a mile and a 
half on Lake Washington and Lake 
Union. The site has been pronounced 
by John C. Olmsted, the famous land- 
scape. artist, who laid out the grounds, 
as the most beautiful ever utilized for 
such a purpose. Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker, with their perpetual snow peaks, 
are in plain view. Work on the grounds 
has already begun under the direction of 


Mr. Allen. 


TWO RARE BIRDS IN THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


WO recent acquisitions to the New 
York Zoological Park are the 
brush turkey and the vulturine sea 
eagle, coming from countries so widely 
separated geographically, and so strik- 





The Brush Turkey 


ingly different in inhabitants, both 
human and animal, as Australia and 
Africa. ‘The park is fortunate in having 
three specimens of the brush turkey, 
which are to be found on exhibition in 
the ostrich house. In the matter of 
physical appearance this bird is not 
particularly striking, being about the 
size of an ordinary hen turkey, grayish- 
brown above with the under surface 
also brown, and the feathers tipped with 
silver gray. It is only about the head 
and neck that there is a touch of more 
brilliant coloring, the skin of these parts 
being a deep reddish pink, dotted over 
with short bristles, while on the breast 
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Small Cars 






















Doesn’t the fact that last year the sale 
of Cadillacs of the 10 horse power type ex- 
ceeded the combined sale of any three 
models of other makes carry a pretty 
strong conviction of superiority ? 

This record is a result of the won- 
derful efficiency of the Cadillac single- 
cylinder engine—a bit of mechanism so 
perfect in construction that it has success- 
fully withstood the test of five years of 
severe service in thousands of cars. Thus 
while others were experimenting and 
changing, we stuck to time-tried princi- 
ples we knew were correct, until to-day 
there is absolutely no question as to the 
supremacy of the 


Single-Cylinder 
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icTorta Boot 
$350 






































It is the favorite among owners of large 
touring cars who want a thoroughly de- 
pendable small car for general utility pur- 
poses. It is the choice of those who know 
motor quality. Every day adds to its 
prestige and every day more forcibly 
proves that the Single-Cylinder Cadillac 
is THE IDEAL CAR for those who de- 
sire a motor vehicle which will afford the 
maximum of pleasure and service with the 
minimum of expense, the car which affords 
all there is in motoring—except the 
troubles. 


Your dealer will give you a demon- 
stration that will reveal some interesting 
facts. 


Model M—10 h. p. 4-passenger Car (Straight Line or 
Victoria Body); $950 (Catalog MAK ) 

Model M Coupe—i0 h. p.; $1,200 (Catalog M AK } 

Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; $800 (Catalog M Aa 

Model G- 20 h. p. 4Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Catalog G AK ) 

Model H - 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Youring Car; $2,500 
(Catalog H ) 

Prices F. 0. B. Detroit ; lamps not included. 
Send jor Special Catalog of car in which you are 
interested, as above designated. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Moose. K Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
$800 














SF ecAR 3 


New Cooking Range New Warm Air Distributors 
Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 

Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—|n Your Country Home 





Write to-day for further information and estimates Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 
James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RELIEF DECORATION FOR 


ALL DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


Variety of Designs 


Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


Philadelphia, - 


NEW YORE BOSTON 


Tth Ave. and 2%h Street 182 Washington Street 


1524 Chestnut Street 
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there is a bright yellow wattle. Except 
that it is smaller, the female closely 
resembles the male bird. It 1s, how- 
ever, in its domestic economy that the 
brush turkey is of such peculiar interest. 
This curious member of the feathered 
tribe is appropriately found in Australia, 
that land so destitute of the most com- 
mon birds and animals of the world, but 
teeming with strange creatures to be 
found nowhere else on the globe. In- 
deed, with the kangaroo, the bower 
birds, the marvelous lyre-bird and the 
giant king-fisher for countrymen, the 
brush turkey may igs be justified i in not 
considering himself a “freak.”” While 
the cowbird and the pe ca escape the 
cares and responsibilities of rearing 
their own families by imposing the care 
of their offspring on other birds, the 





The Vulturine Sea Eagle 








Ghe 
Gorton System 
of Heating 


is the ideal system. It embodies all 
the advantages of the Vapor, the 
Vacuum and Hot Water Systems with 
none of their disadvantages or defects. 

The Gorton System costs less to 
install complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
any Steam Fitter 

We will be pleased to send catalogue 
and give further information on appli- 
cation 


Gorton @ Lidgerwood Co. 


No. 96 Liberty St. New York, N.Y. 





brush turkey accomplishes the same end 
in a very different manner. It has been 
called “the first feathered inventor of an 
artificial incubator.” In the spring 
these enterprising and labor-saving birds 
are said to unite their efforts in the mak- 
ing of the mound which is to serve as 
incubator for the future chicks. The 
materials of which the mound is made 
consist of decayed leaves, earth and 
debris. The birds grasp this rubbish 
in their unusually strong and large feet 
and throw it backward to a common 
center. So vigorous and effectual are 
their efforts that the ground for some 


leaf or blade of grass. 
is often of great size, varying from one 
or two to many cartloads, and sometimes 
measuring six feet in height and twelve 
to fourteen yards around the base, being 
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more or less pyramidal in shape. These 





distance about the mound is left bare of 
The mound itself 








A readable treatise of vast importance on the relation 
of mind and matter, in the cure of Nervous Diseases. A 
book of great helpfulness which should be in the study 
of every earnest man. 


**Of Inestimable Value’’ 


THE 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


By DR. PAUL DUBOIS 


Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne. 


i Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M.D., of the 
Author’s “Les Psychoneurosis.” 


HIS work gives the experiences and principles of 
psychic treatment of nervous disorders based 
upon twenty years of successful specialization 

and practise in this branch of medical skill. The work 
of the author is that of both psychologist and physi- 
cian. LFeside: many psychological considerations, the 
author provides a full descri>tion of the methods ued 
in his practice of psychotherapy. 


“A Work of Vast Importance’ 


OF INESTIMABLE VALUE TO PHYSICIANS 
“To all engaged in medical pursufts the book 
must be one of inestimable value."’"—Medical Re- 
corder, Chicago, Hl. 
NO OTHER WORK SO HELPFUL 
“I know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practical ap- 
plications and methods of psychology as that of 
DuBois.""—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the 
MVunchner Medizinische Wochenschrift. 


ENLIGHTENMENT FOR PHYSICIANS[AND SUFFERERS 

“The author may therefore be said to be a little 
too optimistic, but this does not prevent his work 
being a source of enlightenment for many nervous 
sufferers, and especially for many physicians.” — 
Frankfurter Zeitung. 

CLEAR AND CONSERVATIVE TREATMENT 

“Appearing at a time when the mass of the pro- 
fession are tending to look upon such methods with 
skepticism and distrust, the book must prove valu- 
able because of its clear and conservative handling 
of a part of our science which has been too little 
cultivated. Psychic disorders demand psychic treat- 
ment. The attitude of the author is so optimistic, 
yet withal so sane, that any who accepts his well- 
nigh axiomatic premises can hardly fail to be con- 
vinced by his conclusions.”—Medical World, Phila- 


delphia. 
IT OPENS THE DOOR OF HOPE 

“In this book DuBois places the treatment of 
those nervous disorders that have no material 
pathological basis on a sound psychological founda- 
tion. . . . No reader of this book can fail to 
be convinced that the door of hope will be opened 
to these patients when the druggist’s door is closed 
to them, and that by tactfully, even gradually, edu- 
eating them to an understanding of their condition 
a cure can best be established. The work is, more- 
over, most interesting reading, and its charm of 
style has not been lost in the excellent transla- 
tion.”’ imerican Journal of Surgery, New York 


City. 
AN AUTHOR OF HIGH REPUTE 
“Dr. Paul DuBois, professor of neuropathology 
at the University of Berne, is a physician of high 
repute in his especial line. who believes that mind 


is superior to matter.”—The San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 





ABLE AND SATISFACTORY 
These _ Subjects are ably and satis- 
fac torily ‘considered.’ —Southern Practitioner, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Copy this Order Form and remit $3.15, and we will 
send you this helpful book postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
I enclose $3.15, for which send me, post- 
paid, “The Psychic Treatment of Nervous 
Disorders,’ as advertised in House anp Gar- 
DEN for April, 1907. 
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mounds are always to be found in cool, 
shady spots, and invariably near some 
stream, where the moisture and the 
absence of sunlight combine to produce 
in the mound the fermentation of decay, 
the resulting heat of which is so neces- 
sary for the development of the eggs. 
Like the ospreys of our own land, the 
brush turkeys use the same mound year 
after year, annually adding a little to the 
structure of the previous season. After 
the mound is finished, several weeks 
elapse before the laying of the eggs, so 
there is abundant time for fermentation 
to set in. Under cover of darkness the 
hens lay their eggs, usually depositing 
them in a circle about three feet beneath 
the surface of the mound. After care- 
fully covering the eggs, the mother birds 
go serenely off, leaving this co-operative 
nursery to take care of itself, which in 
fact the youthful brush turkey is well 
able to do. 

After six weeks of incubation the 
newly hatched birds make their escape 
from the mound. ‘They come out fully 
feathered, very nimble as to legs, and 
perfectly able to procure their own food 
and to flee before danger. The young 
birds grow with amazing rapidity, and 
within several months they are hardly 
distinguishable from the adult birds. 
The brush turkey is so named because 
of its habit of lurking in the dense 
tangled brush, through which it can flee 
swiftly, easily eluding pursuit; but if 
hard pressed by its arch enemy among 
the animals—the native dog—it springs 
up on the lower branch of some tree, 
leaping from branch to branch until it 
reaches the top. 

In striking contrast to the brush tur- 
key in its modest garb is the vulturine sea 
eagle, almost pure white in color, save 
for the glossy black of the tips of its 
wings and of its tail. This bird com- 
bines the characteristics of an eagle and 
a vulture, having the bare face and black 
and white coloring of the latter, but the 
prehensile feet and the sharp talons of an 
eagle. With the bare skin on the sides 
of the head, we find that, like the vul- 
tures, the vulturine sea eagle is a feeder 
on carrion. It does not, however, 
restrict itself to that malodorous diet, 
but preys on fish, which it swoops down 
to the surface of the water to capture, 
awakening vividly the memory of the 
sudden pounce of the American osprey— 
the splash, the frothy foam, and one less 
fish left to dart like silvery lightning 


Built to Order for Mr. E. W. Warfield, Clayton, Mo. 


McCray 
Refrigerators 


Opal Glass— Porcelain Tile and White 
Wood Lined Are built to Order 


For Fine Residences 
Clubs—Hotels—Hospitals—Public 
Institutions— Grocers— 


Markets — Florists, Etc. 
They are without question the most perfect 
refrigerators built, and are used and en- 


dorsed by thousands of architects, physi- 
cians, sanitary experts, prominent people, 
clubs, hotels, etc. 


The McCray Patent System of Refrigeration 


is admitted to be the best system of refrigeration ever invented, and insures a perfect circulation of absolutely 
pure, cold, dry air—so perfect that salt and matches can be kept in a McCray Refrigerator without becoming 


damp. Thereis never the faintest suspicion of a foul odor about the McCray Refrigerator. 
from outdoors, are always clean, sweet, dry and sanitary, and keep food in perfe ct condition. 


They can be iced 


Send Us Your Address Today and let us send you the valuable book—*‘How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


Catalogues and Estimates Are Sent Free pre ye oi Seo etitences 5 


Clubs, Public Institutions, etc.; 


No. 57 for Meat Markets; No. 64 for Grocers; No. 71 for Florists. 


No. 46 for Hotels, Restaurants, 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 594 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana. 


Br anches in all principal cities, 











NURSERY STOCK FOR SPRING 


We are carefuland expert buyers of Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreens and Herbaceous plants and buy 
them at cost of production for any client in this country, 
saving from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Read our catalogue of special prices by way of comparison, 
and write to us for estimates either forsmall or large orders — 
every order under personal and careful inspection. No delay 
in shipments, and Western and Middle State orders delivered 
at small transportation cost. Weare in close touch with all 
the best Nursery Collections in America, and our customers 
will have the benefit of our expert knowledge of the same 
and the low rates we offer. 

We will send landscape plans by mail or send experts to 
advise upon all landscape gardening operations at a nominal 
cost. Have had twenty years’ experience in this special work, 
in every part of the country. 


THE NURSERY EXCHANGE 


Telephone, Fort Hill, 559. 155 Milk St., Cor. Broad, Boston 












a He Manure 
Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
weaodors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
alawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$4. 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 

Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


The Pulverized Manure Go.,30Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





LAWSON’S GREAT BOOK 


FRIDAY, THE 13th 
FREE 


I want every person who is interested in any 
sort of gardening, or whose home has any ground 
about it, to know what The Garden Magazine 
really is. 

Will you help me in this work, which will 
take very little of your time? If you can give 
me some information I want, you can earn several 
dollars’ worth of our books in a few minutes, with- 
out stepping outside your house. 

This is not a Canvassing Proposition, 
and only the first person heard from in any locality 
will be able to take advantage of it. BE THE 
FIRST IN YOUR LOCALITY. Let me hear 
from you TO-DAY on a postal card, and | will 
tell you what I want to know. Do it to-day. 


Address Circulation Manager 


The Garden Magazine 


133 East 16th Street . New York City 
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other Typewriter always 
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be as good as the 





Remington Typewriter Company 
110 S, NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS OF 


Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Fruit Trees 
and Bulbs 


These collections have been made up for us by a number of well-known seed firms and 
nurseries, from whom the seeds, bulbs or trees, will be sent you direct. 


DO YOU CARE 


to know how to take advantage of this offer for your spring garden, without one cent of 
expense to you 


A postal card brings particulars. Send tt to-day. Address 


“SEEDS” 


Care of Circulation Manager, Garden Magazine 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16th Street, New York 














MONTROSS METALSHINGLES 


Made of prime'tin plates, galvanized alter embossing 
which prevents cracking and scaling. 
Handsome, inexpensive. Make ideal roofing. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CTAGON SHINGLE EASTLAKE SHINGLE 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 

















The Newer Hardy Perennials 


are wonderful improvements over the kind: that grew in 
grandmother's garden Scientific plant breeders both in 
Americaand Europe have of late years devoted much time 
and skill to the improvement of old-fashioned perennials 
and to the creation by créoss-fertilization of many new hybrids 
Our collection of hardy perennials we believe unequalled in 
size and embraces every new kind worth growing as well as 
all the old favorites that have stood the test of time 


Dreer’s Introduction Collections 


New Hardy Phioz 























New Fiuted Japanese tris Of hardy perennials are made of sorts that «Edmond Rostand™ 
for ire sure to give satisfaction. All with good 
strong roots and will bloom this season 

12 Distinct Species, Our Selection - . . . . . . . $1.50 

26 Distinct Species, Our Selection - . . . . . . 2.76 

60 Distinct Species and Varieties, Our Selection . . . . 5.00 
100 Distinct REE and Varieties, Our Selection - 9.00 

mtains a ‘ se hard Ue n nnials in which the worthy 
novelt “ at inds at “full dem d and ilus trated 

Dreer’ * Garden book is a veritabl: encycl wwe A of everything pertain- 


ing egetabl and flowers Beautiful color and duotone plates and 234 
pas refuse ill scated. Every grower flowers or vegetables, whether 
for plea ¢ or profit, should writ« ra , M . i free if the name of 
the publication in whi is apm $s mentioned W rite w-day 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Che Graduate School of Applied Science and 


The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechani- 
eal Wectrieal, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, fi 
Chemistry, Hielogy and Geology 
For further information, address W. C. SABINE, 15 
University Hall, Cambridge, Maas. 
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through the water! So the vulturine sea 
eagle in the New York Zoological Park 
must find congenial companions in the 
two young ospreys which share its cage 
and its daily meals of fish. Crabs and 
crustaceans also form a part of the menu 
of this bird, while it is very fond of the 
fruit of the oil palm. ‘The vulturine sea 
eagle is found along the sea coasts, and 
at the mouths of the rivers of tropical 
Africa. The beautiful snowy bird, 
majestic in its bearing, must indeed be 
an impressive sight, stationed solitary, 
as Is Its custom, on the top of some lofty 
tree, with below it the swollen tropical 
stream hurrying into the sea, and away 
in the distance the forest—the myste- 
rious jungle of the Dark Continent!— 
C. W. Beebe, Curator of Ornithology, 
New York Zoological Society, in New 
York Evening Mail. 





THE ART OF COTTAGE DESIGNING 

EARS ago a cottage was a simple 

affair, many of the functions now 
performed within a modern cottage were 
done outside. In some localities a por- 
tion of, if not all, the servants were quar- 
tered under a separate roof. A few of 
the modern refinements never seen in 
the older Colonial houses are bath-rooms, 
laundries, back-stairs, butler’s pantries, 
distinct servants’ quarters, lavatories, 
roomy closets, etc. These new condi- 
tions of the problem make modern cot- 
tage designing not an off-hand matter by 
any means, but make it necessary to call 


for not only a talent for this class of 


architecture, but also for an expenditure 
of considerable time and experience in 
bringing all these parts together in such 
a way that there shall be no unnecessary 
waste space, that each part should have 
its correct exposure and that the whole 
should have a pleasing appearance. 

Look at any well-arranged cottage 
plan, observe each part carefully, then 
attempt to draw it and you will get a 
slight insight into the difficulties accom- 
panying designing this plan originally 
from a set of verbal instructions. 

The number of prosperous architects 
all over the country bear us out in the 
statement that their ability is being 
thoroughly appreciated by the public. 
A man now wanting a house seldom 
entruststhe work to any one but an archi- 
tect, no matter how humble may be his 
requirements, for he has come to know 
the fee paid his architect is saved to him 
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many times over, not always so apparent 
in actual money, but always in con- 
venience and in accruing value to the 
enterprise. 

Compare, if you are interested and 
are in doubt, some ill conceived, wasteful 
house with another carefully planned 
building of the same size. At first you 
may be merely struck with the fitness 
and comfort of the latter over the former, 
but later upon attentive comparison, in 
the latter you will find a means, perhaps, 
of ascending from the cellar to the attic 
without coming on the main stairs, 
again upon examination the closets, 
although they do not seem to take any 
available space from a room yet are 
generous, that baths are in the right 
position instead of occurring any old 


place, perhaps down a long hall far 


away from the rooms they are to serve.’ 


The odors and noises of the kitchen in 
some way or other do not get into the 
rest of the house. ‘There will be many 
another point later that will eventually 
come to your attention, but by that time 
you will feel the advisability of employ- 
ing expert-service upon the designing 
of your home. 

Henry ATTERBURY SMITH 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
CHILD who is provided with a 


garden space will enjoy health and 
develop mind and body. The space 
should be no greater than the little hands 
can tend and the young mind plan un- 
aided. 

The garden here described is the espe- 
cial care and pride of the little people. 
Each child of this family owned a sepa- 
rate little garden. In form, quality and 
condition each bloom-filled triangle or 
oval or square spoke of the characteristics 
of the young enthusiast who owned it. 


A large central bed was a sort of 


syndicate affair, and received some 
attention from each young gardener. In 
the early days of spring it had held cro- 
cuses, tulips, hyacinths and lilies-of-the- 
valley; in the latter part of April these 
bulbs were removed and the ground 
sown with the seed of gilliflower or 
stock, which, it was promised, would be 
all in flower by the middle of June. 
With the early spring flowers and these 
later ones there was no lack of blos- 
soms throughout the season. 

The children had learned for them- 
selves that bulbs either planted in the 
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Is your beautiful lawn disfigured by 
ugly leaning clothes posts 
Get 


Hill's Famous Lawn Dryer 


It always looks neat and tidy. Holds 100 to 
150 feet of line, quickly removed after the wash. 
Lasts a lifetime; saves line and clothes. No 
tramping in wet grass or snow, line ccmes to 
you. More thantwo million people use them. 


that are a constant eyesore? 


Also Balcony and Roof Dryers., If not.found at 
Write for Catalog 72. 


hardware store, write to HILL DRYER CO., 398 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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Character in Doors 


The doors of your house should be chosen for their character and should be in harmony 
with the architectural motif. 

Doors should so combine good design with good construction as to become an integral 
and permanent part of the building. 


Morgan Doors 


meet these specifications as no other doors do. The products of the Morgan shops not only 
prove their superiority to the discriminating eye, but are sold under an agreement that is an 
unconditional guarantee of satisfactory service. They cost no more than other doors. Write 
today for our illustrated booklet “The Door Beautiful’’ telling you more about them. 
Sent free on request. 


Architects and builders are urged te write for our 64-page catalogue entitled 
**The Perfect Door,” sent free where the request is written on business stationary. 


Morgan Company, Sixth St., OshKosh, Wisconsin. 


Distributing Points: Morgan Sash and Door Company, West 22nd and Union Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Morgan Company, 
Union Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland. Mills and Yards, Foster City, Michigan. 
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ground and well covered, or potted and 


MENNEN’'S kept in a dark, cold place, will produce 
stronger and more beautiful blossoms 
Se BORATED than those planted late in warm ground 

LANDSCAPE DESIGNING TALCUM TOULET POW DER and forced to develop their roots quickly. 
Success in the treatment of your grounds means : 


Chey planted their bulbs in the ground 





that ch tree and shrub must be properly placed as . . . - , . ° 
well as perfectly grown. Our trees and shrubs are Unsettled Weather in the middle of November, in a soil 
ye a i wien { a ’ eave the n war. h ep » of Spring months, with tis raw chi winds. te eepectall vi ° h . h b | d Th 
ory you Anes hem rough our ‘ yn APE IE ard on delicate complexions, iles otec an y = Jas ~ . + y , 
PARTMENT Miatwaswanes sn oe cath meeenes or A ts 
VW offer suggestions from your own sketch or take , RB. ted acec vyacint S SIX OT @1 t incnes a art 
ent ie harge from the topogr phi il survey to the MENNEN S Tatcum POWDER P | f, gt *h ‘ | . hi » P 
me . a ¢ . eee —e ieee S a = = A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, anc our inches ¢ eep, tu Ips the same 
’ . 6 < ee ont sinh 10ne © 1 8 chemic 0 « . ° . 
in our Nurseries Gilet powders fmitating Meunes’s, duct get” distance apart, but not quite so deep, 
New Nureery Book beautifully tUlustrated, brim the habit o 4 pees Mennen's every day of the / . . . - . 
ming with things that will interest all lovers of Trees, years after | and jonquils and narcissus four inches 
Shrute and tlerbaceous I'lants iuet out A ost ving T : ’ 
card to the following address will bring you one free after bathing. apart and four inches deep. 
) . o. . . ila- ° a : 
COTTAGE GARDENS CoO. bie boxes, for 5 By the middle of November the 
Room 4 Queens, Long Island — YM a , See ie > 
Landscape Department Otfices: Rooms 9094-95 Met- nen's face is winters chill had not penetrated the 
ropolitan Life Bidg., New York, N.Y o>, ee coves, ground, and when these bulbs were in, 


and a@ guarantee of 


purity, Delightful and the top of the ground covered with 


after shaving. Sold 
everywhere. or by sand and leaves to keep out heat and 
(nH iteed le ° 

tno Dead ant Sonn cold alike, the actual work was done. 
Act, June 30, 1906 


Serial No. 1542 But the hardest part for the children 
SAMPLE FREE 


Gerhard Mennen C was the waiting. During the last winter 
Newark, &. J. a \ . ‘ “ 
Try Mennen’s View days, when their impatience became 


Power Ht hasthe almost unbearable, and the planting of 
— _ each child’s own garden was completed 
to the smallest detail, and all seeds pur- 
chased, some kind soul, who loved both 
flowers and children, suggested saucer 
propagation to them. 
A visit to a neighboring florist was 
followed by the annexing of all the odd 
saucers and soup plates in the house. 




















These were filled with sand to the depth : 

of an inch or so, and then the carefully 

Smooth, velvety lawns can always be maintained if rolled from time to time with JAW prepared cuttings secured from the 

) Buch's Hand Lawn Roller. Freezing and thawing spring weather; together florist were stuck into the sand quite 

with spring rains, makes the earth settle away from the grass roots, leaving , 

the ground uneven and nothing but rolling will ever make it smooth again. close together. The southern windows 

Golf grounds should also be well rolled in spring to of the nursery were filled with them. 
secure good play and level stretches. Buch’s Keystone " 





(j 4 7 . all . . 
Rollers for lawn, golf and road are made in all sizes ; Verbenas, heliotrope and fuchsias, it 


for hand or horse power. Interchangeable bearings was found would root in little more than 
make them practically indestructable, 


NO OTHER ROLLERS HAVE =, Ag a week’s time, but rose cuttings and 


azaleas took much longer—from three 


THIS FEATURE | "tp \ to four weeks. 


Additional weights can be attached to all Buch's Keystone Wy 

Rollers in quantities of 3 Ibs. to 400 lbs. according to size, : ’ — 
For tennis courts, ball parks, golf grounds, lawns or road- mm A eae 
ways we can furnish just the roller you want. Our illustrat- ~_ 


The florist’s instructions were that, 
until these cuttings were well rooted, 
















rabies ont single hand rollers. single and two-borse oll. . the sand must be kept entirely wet and 
eg ae eee rele tockies will tell you how the Rey: Fs. in the condition of mud. When the 
Glade sepace are teat ane we? Lie : : rooting had taken place, the little plants 
A. BUCH’S SONS CO., : q ' . must be potted and treated with great 
<> teen nen se naan ae ; care, shaded and watered. All of this 
7 — served to interest the young gardeners 
IVES GILSO Gasoline Engine deeply, and the time soon came when 
Meas Miata ace gays the crocuses and tulips and hyacinths 
PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER $70.00 Cemrlete. Every country pushed up their delicate green spears 
. home ied with our sys- 





Prevents Drarrs, Dust AND Window RATTLING. mole has water “Wal rec ice cream of foliage from the brown ea rth. 
aan, waring waation, <s.. ats. The early spring days were busy ones. 


: freezer, ¢ 
IVES PATENT SEND FOR CATALOG. ALL SIZES. 
Window Stop Adjuster. “GOES LIKE Each child spaded and raked and 
SunTY,” ; 
avy BED prepared the soil in the individual 
gardens, and they all worked together 
~ “ce ’? ° in 


s over the “house garden,” as it was 
ATENTED. . 
The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid eee ssthet St, Pt Was*ington, Wis. called. A portion of each small ga rden 


tibe and heavy bed that will not cup, torn or bend in tightening 


the screw, Manefactured only by The &. B. IVES CO.. New was devoted to a favorite flower and 
Haven, Cone. U.S. A. ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 
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to the saucer-grown cuttings, while 
in another section radishes, lettuce, 
young onions and delicate herbs were 
lanted. 

All was done in careful accordance 
with the printed directions on the seed 
packets or in the florist’s catalogue. 
Che least fertile and unshaded part of 
the yard was taken up by the gardener 
whose chief enthusiasm was for the 
brilliant and hardy little many-colored 
verbenas. Another had ferns and 
violets and pansies, and in the same 
garden some young rose cuttings were 
set on the sunny side of the square space. 
Marguerites and sweet peas found favor 
in the remaining garden, and flourished 
and grew and blossomed. 

The stock in bloom in the common 
garden surpassed, however, everything 
else and fulfilled their highest hopes. 
Such exquisite shades, such hardy stalks, 
such gray-green foliage and delicate 
fragrance were almost more than they 
had dared to expect. — New York 
Press. 


OLD DUTCH FARMS 


Some of the Oddities of Life in the Nether- 
lands 


F the manner of life in Zealand, 
Netherlands, an observer writes: 
“The Dutch farmhouse is usually built 
after a uniform model. The living-room 
usually occupies the whole of the ground 
floor and is a sitting-room, bedroom and 
kitchen rolled into one. The bedsteads 
are screened by green curtains or hidden 
away like cupboards, but what is called 
the show bedstead — pronk - bedden — 
always occupies a prominent place in 
the room. But, then, it is never used; 
it is kept exclusively for the purpose of 
proving the high respectability of the 
family by the fineness of its linen 
sheets and the richness of the counter- 
pane. 

Kept nominally in honor of the guests, 
the most honored guest would not be 
allowed to use it. In larger or more 
modern farmhouses a separate room is 
set apart as a show place, or pronk- 
kamer, but there is, as a rule, no bed- 
stead, and the room is furnished as a 
parlor. 

This room, like the bedstead, is 
never used by the household for gen- 
eral purposes, but on the occasion of the 
death of a member of the family it serves 
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Blooming 


In Your Own Yard 





From May to October--for the price of one florists’ bou- 
You can easily grow American Beauties or any 
other variety of roses you wish--and grow them success- 
fully--by our methods--tn your own garden. You can have 
cut flowers all summer at the cost of a very light ex 
pense--and a little pleasurable and healthful work. Our 
new free catalog--‘‘ Rose Leaves,”’ contain in a condensed 
form most valuable information for the amateur rose 
rowers and gardeners. It lists--besides our American 


eauties, 105 Other Varieties of Roses 


including some entirely new ones, among which is the wonderful new Rambler Rose, LADY 
GAY, also some beautiful new kinds sold oy by us. This book explains to those who 
have never tried to grow roses before--or who have 


ailed growing them--how they can make 


success sure by using the Heller mature two and three year old bushes. It gives new ideas on 
rose culture—complete directions as to planting, watering and cultivation—as well as the 
location of rose beds—and directions for use of roses in landscape gardening. 
If you have already grown roses in your garden—you will find listed new varieties well 
worth consideration—and some varieties you can’t secure from anyone else. 
Don’t miss sending for “Rose Leaves.” Its free, but too valuable for any amateur gardener to,be without. 





HELLER BROTHERS, 2003 S. Main Street, New Castle, Indiana. 
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LAWN \\\ MOWERS 


HORSE ALL he 4S 


600 ON THE PARKS OF GREATER NEW YORK 


Send for Illustrated booklet. If your dealer does not 
sell them we will quote you special prices and terms 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO, 


go Coldwell Street Newburgh, N. Y. 
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FAB-RI-KO-NA 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


are woven in a wide range of permanem 
colors that harmonize artistically with 
shades of woodwork, furnishings and 
the influences of adjacent apartments. 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Coverings 
are strong and durable; prevent walls 
from cracking; are easily hung; are easily 
cleaned and perfectly sanitary. Cost no 
more than high-grade ame papas. 

We make a specialty of suggesting 
color schemes, furnishing actual samples 
of FAB-RI-KO-NA in natural shades. 

Write for information about this 
specialand valuable service. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
14 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Water-Reducing Valve 


When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 
these annoyances. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
137 N. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











ESTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS 


MORTAR COLORS 


BLACK RED BROWN BUFF 


NEW COLORS: Moss Green, 
Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab. 











The original and standard colors 
for interior and exterior mortar. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SANITAS has the beauty of the finest wall paper, but, unlike paper, can neither fade 
nor stain \ few smooches are enough to ruin wall paper while all dirt and dust can be 
iped ror SANTI AS ar | cave no mark Waterproof 
SANITAS 1s made on strong muslin, with oil and paints, in many beautiful patterns, 
with dull surface, like paper, and glazed surface, like tile. Costs no more than good cartridge 
) Tt ; 4 
pap you trying for the SANITAS Prizes? 
Wwe t phot pl showing what SANITAS has done, and for those of the most artistic 
terlor ill r prizes: Ist, $100; 2nd, $60; ord and 4th, $26 each. 
he contest te open to all whe desire to enter, without charge or consideration of any kind. 
ontestant “oad t. 1 onally. be users of SANITAS hotographs must be received by May 28, 
ind to be our property I’rizes to be awarded June 27 
Send for { f SAD awe \S, together with special pencil sketches of artistic and 
rT riot Send n 
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THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 
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OFF THE DIRT” 


PLANNING SPRING IMPROVEMENTS? 


Plan to make them PeRMANEN’ SANITAS, the washable wall covering 


plan to use 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
Dept. G., 320 Broadway, New York. 
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| Evergreens and Conifers 


for 


Gardens Old and New 


We have acres planted with choice and 
ordinary varieties of handsome and ordinary 
specimens, suited for every style of planting. 

Our Landscape Department is equipped 
to assist you in the selection of Evergreens for 
special locations and plantings, or in other 
landscape problems that you may have. 

See our new illustrated General Catalogue 
if you expect to purchase Evergreens. We 
invite you to visit our Nursery and personally 


select the arden. 





stock we produce for every kind of g 


The general supervision of private estates and public grounds a specialty. 


BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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DO NOT LET 
ANY DEALER 
INSULT YOUR 


INTELLIGENCE 
by offering you a substi- 


tute when you ask for an 


article you have seen ad- 


vertised in this magazine. 


We do not accept adver- 


tisements for articles that 
are not worthy of your 


When you 


are convinced by one of 


patronage. 


these advertisements that 
the article is what you 
wish, insist on getting it, 
when you ask for it at 


your dealers. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 
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as the bier chamber. In some farm- 
houses a wing has been added to the 
original building, and in such cases it is 
divided into two or three small bed- 
rooms. 

“As a rule, the stable or shed for the 
cows forms part of the house and is 
separated from the living-room only by 
a wooden wall or partition. The door 
of communication is generally fitted 
with glass windows, so as to keep the 
animals under supervision. There is 
also a class of open farmhouses where 
there is no partition at all and the ani- 
mals literally live with the family. No- 
where is the old-fashioned theory more 
firmly held than in Holland that the 
odor of cows is beneficial to consump- 
tives. Indeed, sometimes those who are 
tuberculous will go to sleep with the 
cows in their manger. Over the cow 
sheds are the hay lofts, and some- 
times these serve as sleeping places as 
well. 

“In many of the older farms there is 
an open fireplace without a chimney, 
and the smoke finds its way out as best 
it can, helping in its passage to cure the 
hams, sausages and black puddings 
which depend from the beams of the 
ceiling. The furniture is strictly limited 
to chairs, tables, the linen press, which 
is the ornament of the chamber, and 
perhaps a spinning wheel or a mangle. 
The ornaments are probably no more 


BE SURE IT’S JAP-A-LAC 


than some Delft ware hung round the ; : 

2 ll k d D h the original stain and varnish combined. Don't accept anything but JAP-A-LAC—this caution is for your 
room, genera y in racks, an a utc own protection, as there are inferior articles offered as substitutes for JAP-A-LAC, and claimed to be “ just 
clock. T he libra ry consists of the as good.” Be sure the name JAP-A-LAC appears on the label. Some imitations have a name ending in 
f: il ‘ Bibl ** Lac. This is for the purpose of deception. Insist on the genuine. Our name and our trade mark appear 

amully iIDie. on every can. Look for the Green Label 
JAP-A-LAC is used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. It produces a 


“Food of the Boer class is as simpl 
ood of the Boer class 1s as simple 
P beautiful, lustrous, mirror-like finish that “ wears like iron.” JAP-A-LAC will save you many dollars a 


as the rest of their life. 


The staple dish 
is buckwheat porridge, but pig meat, 
especially in the form of hams and 
sausages, represents the chief article of 


year by its magical effect in renewing the finish on scuffed or scratched Furniture, Floors, Interior Wood- 
work, and all articles of wood or metal 


Get JAP-A-LAC to-day. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking 








the principal daily meal, with little or If building, write for our complete Finishing 
no variety. Coffee is the universal capaci teers Gorodhred 
beverage, and the only intoxicant taken are of the highest quality 

is one of the numerous forms of gin dis- 

tilled in all parts of the country. Treacle 
is also largely used, while sugar is 
regarded as a luxury. The bread used 
is black or rye, but there is also a brown 
loaf made with treacle and mixed with 
raisins.”’—Chicago News. 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10c. (except for Gold, 
which is 25c.) } to eover cost of mailing, and we 
will send FREE Sample (quarter pint can) to 
any point in the United States 











The Original Shingle Stains 
First Made, First in Quality and First 
in the Favor of Shingle Stain Users 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have often been imitated during the last twenty years, but none of the im- 
itations have the same depth and richness of color, the lasting qualities 
or the wood-preserving value of Creosote, “the best wood preservative 
known.” Proof on application—being testimonials, samples on wood 
and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Stations 


“ QUILT,” the Warmest Sheathing 


THE CHINESE LANTERN PLANT 
“THIS Japanese winter cherry, botan- 
ically known as Physalis Fran- 
cheti and commonly called the Chinese 
Lantern Plant, is one of our.most inter- 











A. W. LONGFELLOW, Architect, Boston 
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Are you about to 14 Are you about to build, 


buy or repair a house? 
You want only one 
foundation, one set 

of walls for your 
building. Why—dur- 


ing its lifetime— buy 

half a dozen roofs or 

more? That's what 

you'll have to do if 

you get a per- 

hy ishaLle roof 

that rusts, 

rots, cracks or 

crumbles de- 

spite frequent 

painting, coat- 

ing or patch- 

ing. One roof 

is all that's 

needed by own- 
ers of 


Genuine Bangor 
Slate Roofs 


They keep the repair squad away 
and always look sightly, for they 


outlive the building 
without paint or repairs 


Can you ask more of « roof? Can you say more? 
tells about all the 

Our Free Roof Book jociethe words of 
the tin people about tin 
tile tile! Il rite 

* shingle ® * shingle for it 

* patent * patent 


tar, gravel, asphalt, etc 
* slate people About slate 


Genuine Bangor Slate Co. 
Hood Bldg. Easton, Pa. 


now 
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IT’S REAL FUN 
To Dig Post Holes 


WITH THE ! 


Butcher | 


Automatic 
Post Hole Digger \ 


Do let us write 
you about it. 


Laramy 
Howlett Co., 


Standish Street, |) 
Cambridge, - Mass. 
P. 0. Box 42. 


JAS. L. NEEFUS, 
103 Reade St., New York Agt. 


Or Inquire of Dealers in Hard- 
ware, etc 
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A SIMPLE LIVING-ROOM FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE 


Being the second of a series of little talks om Interior Decoration 
of especial interest to readers of HOUSE AND GARDEN, 


HIS month we will talk of a living-room, 
simple and very inexpensive both as to 
architectural detail and scheme of deco- 

ration. Here comfort artistic beauty and sim- 
plicity were produced at small cost. Ash is the 
wood used for wainscot beams and all standing 
woodwork. This is an inexpensive wood, but 
shows beautiful effects under the stains and fin- 
ishes made by the Chicago Varnish Company. 
rhe soft, dull brown of old English Oak is repro- 
duced here. The full specification of the materi- 
als used are as follows: One coat of No. 254 
English Oak Wood Tint, followed by one coat 
of No. 20 Surfacer and one coat of Dead-Lac, 
the completed effect being that of natural, un- 
stained, unvarnished wood. The rough plaster of 
wall and ceiling of this room is tinted a shade of 
cafe-au-lait, which harmonizes with the richer 
tones of the woodwork. The rug shows dim 
old reds and dull greens on a cafe-au-lait ground, 
drapery and upholstery being of similar coloring. 
Much of East India cotton has béen used for 
window draperies and covering the loose cush- 
ions of the willow chairs. These chairs are 
stained with No. 315 Light Brown Wood Tint, 
followed by one coat of Florsatin, giving a soft 
polish. The Mission furniture of the room has 
been stained with the same stain and given a 
similar finish as that used on the standing wood- 
work. The floor of oak has been lightly stained 
with Pollard Oak Wood Tint and finished with 
Florsatin, giving an exquisite satin-like gloss. 
The architectural detail of steps leading up to 
the dining room and the attractive casement 
windows of that room become a _ decorative 
feature of this living-room. 

On other inexpensive woods, such as chestnut, 
birch, pine and poplar, these stains produce effect: 
which make them the equal of the rarest and 
most costly. 

Through the courtesy of the Chicago Varnish 
Company their Consulting Decorator, Margaret 
Greenleaf, will advise the treatment for wood 
trim to obtain the pest results in inexpensive as 
well as the most elaborate houses. If you intend 
using the products of the Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany and will write to Miss Greenleaf explaining 
as fully as possible what you wish to accomplish, 
she will make a scheme of decoration for you 
without cost to you in any way, sending samples 
showing the treatment of woodwork advocated, 
the wall covering and draperies to be used, to- 
gether with complete information in regard to the 
fitting and furnishing of your house. When writ- 
ing about decorations address Margaret Green- 
leaf, No. 36 Vesey Street, New York. Send ten 
cents to cover postage and receive a copy of 
“The Home Ideal” and a wood panel showing 
our exquisite finish for floors. 

Next month we will consider the hall and its 
relation to the other rooms of the house, illus- 
trated by a half-tone showing an excellent treat- 
ment 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Department 15, 35 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 
New York. 


Department 15, 36 Vesey Street, 





esting floral novelties and yet not gen- 
erally known. It is grown in the garden 
as easily as a geranium and flourishes 
like a weed. In fact, once established, 
it thrives perennially and is one of 
the heritages autumn bequeathes to 
spring. 

Bailey’s Encyclopedia states that it 
was first brought to England from 
Nippon by James H. Veitch, and first 
described with a name by Masters in 
1894. 

i It is easily propagated from seed and 
once established requires no further 
attention. Its foliage has been de- 
scribed as beautiful, but it is rather 





The cherry-like fruit of the Lantern Plant, calyx 
bent backward. 


coarse and does not commend the plant 
for conservatory or house decoration. 
I have had no experience with Physalis 
as a pot-plant, and therefore am unable 
to tell whether it would be of service in 
that respect. But it is recommended 
for the purpose by the seedsmen. 

When full grown, at a height of about 
two feet, it produces seed pods, from the 
axis of each leaf, that gradually change 
from a light green color to an orange-red 
and constitute the principal feature of 
the plant. 

As they hang suspended among the 
green foliage, they present a most novel 
and beautiful appearance. In form 
and color they resemble a Chinese lan- 
tern, hence the name. These pods 
contain a bright, shining cherry-like 
fruit, which is edible but not toothsome. 
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NEW CREATION IN HARDY PERENNIALS 


Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 


Combines the brilliant blooms and 
striking foliage of the tropical Hi- 
biscus with the sturdy growth and 
hardiness of our native mallow. 
Grows 7 to 8 feet high, and from 
July until September is a blaze of 
mammoth satiny crimson, red, pink 
or white flowers, 7 to 8 inches in 
diameter. Perfectly hardy, entirely 


free from disease and insect pests. 








Not particular about soil or loca- 


tion. 


Seed pods and coarse leaves of the Lantern Plant 


; l Unquestionably the most brilliant 
Altogether this curious plant well repays 


cultivation and will prove a desirable 





achievement of scientific plant- 


A SINGLE BLOOM OF MEEHANS’ MALLOW MARVELS 1 . : wi 
°o.e P ° BP A ge yreeding for many decades. 
acquisition for some corner of the garden (One-third actual size) 8 : 


or the perennial border. 


Husio Pasties Meehans’ Manual of Outdoor Plants 


is a dependable guide to the selection of all trees, shrubs and hardy plants worth 
GLASS PAVEMENTS growing. Write for a copy to-day. It is free. 
HEN we compress fragments of 


glass reduced by heat to a pasty 
state,’ says Cosmos, “the glass is devitri- 


PRICES OF MEEHANS’ MALLOW MARVELS 


We reserve the right to refuse orders for more than 10 to any one person, 





ONE-YEAR-OLD ROOTS TWO-YEAR-OLD ROOTS 
fied and loses its transparency, while its + A ee ia g ‘ , 
hardiness. infusibilay and as If given good soil will grow from 5 to Extra strong roots which, planted in good 
oa : y . — a feet high; have two to five stems and flower | soil, will form bushes 4 to 5 feet in diameter 
shock and to pressure are increased. this season. Each. Per 10. and positively Mower abundantly this season. 
It thus forms a new substance, glass- Crimson Marvel...... $1.00 $9.00 Each. Per 10. 
stone. Réaumur studied it for a long White Marvel........ 1.00 9.00 Crimson Marvel ...... $2.00 $15.00 
time about 1727. The principle dis- Red Marvel ......... 75 6.00 Red | 2.00 15.00 
covered by him has found new applica- Pink Marvel ......... -50 4.00 Pink Marvel ......... 1.50 10.00 
tions, and, owing to perfected metho As it is impossible to show by photograph or engraving the wonder- 

£top hods, a ful brilliancy of the coloring of ‘Meehans’ Mallow Marvels, we 
glass-stone is now made that is used 


have prepared a color-plate leaflet which we will gladly mail you. 
for various purposes. Among other 


things, interior walls to imitate marble, THOMAS MEEHAN é SONS, Inc. 


granite or mosaic are made of it, as well 


as the floors of houses, and the pave- Box K Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ment of sidewalks, court-yards, bath- 


wee iS J 
rooms, or factories that require a stout 


resisting substance not attacked by acids. 
oy, - Beautiful Hardy Evergreens 


On the other hand, the recent use, in 
‘ SHADE, ORNAMENTALS AND SHRUBS 


























large quantities, of ‘ceramic stone’ in 
the Rhone factory, both in the ma- 

: ’ " ; ar We offer Evergreens in all sizes. Fine large specimens 2 to 10 feet tall. 
chinery rooms and on the facade, has Thousands of hardy small trees and Seedling Evergreens, Hard Wooded 
given the best results. The city of | trees, together with nut trees for forestry planting 





Geneva has experimented with glass — SE OD LEAF BEECHES | ..We prepare SPECIAL PLANTING 
pavement, and it gives perfect satis- FIRS LINDENS complete, The City Yard. The foun 
faction, as well from the standpoint of —— saat iieeh tanniten We dig, pack and deliver to the RK. 
looks as from that of durability and BEAUTIFUL, GRAF- FRUITS $5.00, $10.00, $25.00 per list 





TED BLUESPRUCE ROSES 
Write for illustrated and descriptive catalog— it is free 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ills., Box ros 





freedom from slipping. The city of 
Nice is also about to try this method of 
paving. All bits of broken glass can be 
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AV 
A Land of 


Lakes and Rivers 


RAND 
TRUNK 


WAY 
A Peerless Region for the Tourist, zs rg TEM eM 
Camper, Canocist, Angler sv 
and qpereaanen. 


A new t le by rail and of 
ring the beat f ng ond | t iting in America 
enery unexcelled, hry-fever unknown, magnih 


rritory ft “ 


© trips 

k ba peckled trout, lake tre 

na ndance Mo e, deer, be 

and other gan rin 


yt, wall-eyed 
if, partridge 


hunting season 


Handsomely illustrated book, telling you 
all about it, sent free on application to 


oO. T. BELL, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Grand Trank Kallway System, 
Montreal, Can. 


, 
ng SF ey Lake” 
JUST PUBLISHED 


RUMFORD FIREPLACES AND HOW THEY ARE MADE 


By G. CURTIS GILLESPIE, M. E. Arch. 








“ The fire that warms men’s souls." 


Containing Benjamin, Count Rumford’s Essay on “ Proper Fireplace Construction” 


A l'lea for a more general consideration of the form and proportion of a very much neglected feature 


of our homes and bulldings, with nearly two hundred illustrations. 
One 12mo0 Vol Cloth rice, postpaid, $2. 
MODERN PLUMBING ILLUSTRATED SPECIFICATION INDEX 
ty R. M. STARBICK A form for specification writing, consisting of 
rhe only thorough and practical work issued on 355 (4x5) cards. Cardboard Box, price $6.00, net; 


the modern and most 
Ing conatruction 


Metal Box, price 
ard on request. 


approved methods of plumb $7.75, net. 


384 large quarto pages Fifty-five full-nage ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY FOR 1907 
a One large Svo vol. Cloth. Price, $4 post Containing complete list of Architects, including 
par landscape and naval, of United States and Canada. 
PRACTICAL DRAPERY CUTTING One Svo Vol. Red Cloth, white lettering. Price, 
By BE. Nosrat postpaid, $3.00 
A handbook on cutting and fixing curtains. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN ARCHITECTURE 


draperies ot 
Com posed of 
over 1600 
rice 


By Tuomas DINHAM ATKINSON, Architect. 
A practical book on the terms used in architec- 


ture 
265 illustrations, $1.50 


with description and practical notes. 
a series of thirty plates, comprising 
illustrations One quarto vol. Cloth 
$5.00 net Cloth, Price, net, 
THE STUDENTS AND DRAUGHTSMAN’S LIBRARY CLUB. Send for Catalogue and information as to buying tech- 


nical books on easy terms of payment 


PUBLISHER, 23 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 


»%k Catalogue and Sam Architects & Builders Magazine 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 


ee General Bo ple Copy, “ on request. 


Cireular and sample 





utilized by this new industry, which is 
taking on a large development. In 
France at present there are two factories 
one at Demi-Lune, near Lyons, the 
other at Bousquet-d’Orb, which is con- 
nected with the Carmaux glass-works. 
Besides this, two factories are being 
erected, one at Point St. Esprit and the 
other at Creil. In a few years we shall 
perhaps realize the dream of a glass- 
house, so dear to a _ certain philoso- 
pher but it will not be transparent if 
it is made of glass-stone.’ Literary 


Digest. 


THE AMERICAN TOAD 


HAT the common toad, nocturnal, 

of quiet habit and appearance, is 

a valuable friend to farmers and gar- 

deners in the destruction of harmful 

insects, has been demonstrated by many 

experiments according to the ento- 

mologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


To many the worth of the toad is still 
unknown, while to others it is an object 
of disgust, if not fear. No one will 
insist that it is an attractive animal; on 
the contrary it does not possess even the 
sinuous beauty of some of its reptilian 
relatives. But judging by the standard 
of good works, however, it does not 
suffer by comparison with any of the 
lower animals. 


The ancient savants, while doing 
much to establish the study of nature, 
had the failing of confounding fancy 
with fact, and the American people 
adopted the European traditions con- 
cerning the toad. In consequence, it 
has always borne the burden of ludicrous 
misrepresentation. 

Following the early writings, there are 
popular superstitions, curiously inter- 
woven, as to the toad’s venomous quali- 
ties, medicinal virtues and the valuable 
toadstone to be found in its head. 
Coupled with these traditions, the ability 
of the toad to produce warts on the 
hand, to poison infants by its breath, to 
bring good fortune to the house in whose 
new made cellar it establishes its domi- 
cile, and to cause bloody milk in cows 
if killed by accident or otherwise, is 
even now heard. 

But getting away from superstition 
and false impressions and considering 
the toad in its adaptability and capacity 
for the destruction of noxious insects, it 
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is found to accomplish an inconspicuous 
but effective work. 

By careful examination of the con- 
tents of a sufficiently large number of 
stomachs collected at different dates 
and over diversified range of territory, 
it has been established that the toad 
feeds on noxious rather than beneficial 
insects. At all times it feeds on moving 
insects, and dead or motionless food 
presents no attraction, no matter how 
ravenous the appetite. The toad will 
sit motionless beside a bread crust, 
soaked in molasses, but when it has 
attracted flies, ants, beetles, etc., the 
work of destruction begins immediately. 
Ninety-eight per cent of a toad’s food is 
of animal origin, the remaining two per 
cent being composed of bits of grass; 
leaves or gravel, evidently swept into 
the stomach by accident while gathering 
the insect food. 

The destruction of cut worms is of 
specific importance. They feed by 
night and the grower only learns of their 
presence through the loss of his plants. 
During a season, examination disclosed 
that twenty-eight per cent of the con- 
tents of a toad’s stomach was of this 
destructive worm. Likewise injurious 
beetles, of which the plum curculio is a 
good type, have been found to the extent 
of eighteen per cent. Sow bugs, myria- 
pods, etc., especially destructive to 
flowers, such as orchids, violets, pansies 
and roses are known to have consti- 
tuted thirteen per cent. Three per cent 
of the grasshopper, of the hay field 


species, has been shown. 


While accomplishing a destruction of 
sixty-two per cent of injurious insects 
the toad destroys twenty-two per cent 
of neutrals in the consumption of ants, 
worms, vegetable and mineral matter. 
Against the toad must be charged the 
destruction of beneficial species to the 
extent of eleven per cent in ground and 
carrion beetles, and spiders. The five 
per cent unidentified has been excluded 
from the calculation. 

English gardeners, realizing the value 
of the toad often pay as high as 
twenty-five dollars per hundred for 
them for colonizing purposes. The 
well-known authoress, Celia Thaxter, 
at one time found her beautiful gardens 
at the Isles of Shoals overrun by insects 
and snails. She imported a consider- 
able number of toads from the mainland 
with the result that in a short time the 
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Cottage Chamber Chair =" 


(Suggestion) 


Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built) 


We furnish the goods finished 


and unfinished. 


A request will bring a package 


of illustrations. 


Visitors are requested to inspect 
specimen pieces displayed in our 


warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
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No. 1092 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET 


BOSTON 




















LANDSCAPE WORK AND DESIGN | 


For seventeen years at the head of the Shady 
Hill Nursery Company of Boston, I have had 
most intimate and expert experience with de- 
tails not only of Landscape design, but of every 
other phase of practical Arboriculture, Con- 


struction and Engineering in all parts of the 
country. I will visit any place and advise as 
to planting or improvements required, furnish- 
ing plans for the same. Plans for medium or 


small estates furnished by mail promptly, and 
materials selected and furnished from the best 
growers at first cost, with great saving to 


buyers. If you contemplate any planting or 
landscape improvement, I invite correspondence. 
E.L. BEARD, 155 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Hardy Trees and Shrubs 


Ofall Descriptions, and in all Quantities 


Fine Azaleas, Japanese 
Maples, Iron-clad Named 


Rhododendrons. etc., etc. 






















At Special Prices. Send Lists 
for Quotations. Catalogues on 
Request 


Fred’k W. Kelsey 


150 Broadway - New York 














A NEW BUILDING METHOD 









HOGCSON 
BROTHERS 


This diagram shows the principies of our 
organization, which directs, co-ordinates and 
controls every part of a building operation. 
It includes under a single contract the ser- 
vices of the architect, builder, decorator and 
furnisher, and places the responsibility for 
every detail of the work on a single firm. 


"The Way to Build" mailed on request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 
CONTRACTING DESIGNERS OF 
Residences, Banks, Clubs, Libraries 
7 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 





























Complete mantel in colored mat glazes 


MADE BY 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


CINCINNATI 
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for Beautiful 
Surroundings” 
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Box 204, Sidney, Ohio 





“Plants and Plans 





It i# full of invaluable informa 
tion, illustrations of flowers and 
beautiful lawns. It shows how the 
modest as well asthe most exten 
sive grounds can easily be made 
charming and attractive. There is 
nothing more pleasing and de 
lightful to cultured taste than 
artistic and properly planted 


We grow and importall of the 
choicest hardy slants shrubs, 
trees, box and bay trees for cre 
ating beautiful landscape effects 
in formal or natural landscape 


podening, Write now, lest you 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 





Tus Beverty 


Old English Garden Seats, Garden 
Houses, Rustic Furniture, Bay Tree 


Boxes. Send for catalogue. 








North Shore Ferneries 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Also Hardy Flowers and Ferns. 


























Free 


Write for free copies to 


Mention House and Garden 











Hundreds of Rivers and Lakes 
with GAMEY TROUT and BASS 


Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 


Publications giving full details 


issued by INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 


R.. W. Chipman, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Burgis, 249 Clark St, Chicago, Ill, or 
General 





ishing 


Passenger Dept. Moncton, N. B. 


pests were suppressed and the flowers 
preserved from harm. 

The common greenhouse weevil (Ful- 
ler’s beetle) can no doubt be con- 
trolled in greenhouses by the aid of 
toads, especially if the be etles be shaken 
from the bushes at occasional intervals. 


Joun W. Hatt. 


DECLINE OF JAPAN’S CERAMICS 


HE ceramic industry of Japan, 

viewed from a commercial stand- 
point, is found to be suffering from a 
chronic form of decadence. The annual 
export does not exceed 2,000,000 yen 
worth, which, however, will decline to 
1,600,000 yen when the value of cloi- 
sonné ware is deducted from the sum. 
Of the total export at least one-half is 
sent to the American market. Good 
customers for the Japanese ware as the 
American people are, Japan, however, 
supplies to them only four per cent of 
the total volume of porcelain, the 
remaining ninety-six per cent coming 
from the French, German and other 
potters. The reason why the demand 
for Japanese ware is steadily falling 
off in America is entirely due to the 
deterioration of the quality of the Japan- 
ese porcelains. And yet the Japanese 
ware is relatively higher in price than 
the German or French ware. The 
price being such, with nothing particu- 
larly recommendable in its workman- 
ship, the wonder is that the export of 
Japanese ware does not decline even 
more. ‘To what an extent the industry 
has been reduced may be inferred when 
it is remembered that in Arita, one of 
the principal porcelain districts of Japan, 
while its output was valued at above 
700,000 yen worth about ten years ago, 
it has since declined to only one-seventh. 
Deterioration of the quality is at the 
root of the trouble. ‘The same remark 
applies to Tajimi, Soto, Kyoto, and 
indeed to almost all the places of old 
famous for their porcelains. Various 
causes are evidently at the root of the 
evil. The withdrawal of the liberal 
patronage formerly extended to potters 
by fedual princes must in a large meas- 
ure be responsible for the discontinu- 
ance of production -of porcelain ware of 
such exquisite workmanship as to enti- 
tle itto be ranked among art objects. 
But with regard to the cheaper kinds of 
ware the cause must be traced to the 
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are defects not easy to remedy, for it 1s 
out of the question that Japanese potters 
could have, even in combination, com- 
mand of an adequate amount of funds. 
The second difficulty is equally beyond 
immediate cure, for the artisans at 
present engaged in the work are in most 
cases men of the old school and are not 
qualified to be benefited by the recent 
progress of science. That will be pos- 
sible only after the boys now being 
educated at the various apprentice 
schools shall have been turned out 
sufficiently equipped for the purpose, 
with _ scientific knowledge, further 
strengthened by practical training at the 
workshops. But, in regard to this 
question of how to promote the ceramic 
industry, the authorities should contrib- 
ute their due share. It is necessary 
that greater encouragement should be 
accorded it, as is the case in the principal 
ceramic countries of the world, such as 
Germany and France.—fapan Weekly 
Times. 


STAGE FURNITURE 
O-DAY the stage is looked upon as 
an educator by the serious actor 
or manager, who spares neither time nor 
trouble to develop every little detail of 
the setting, as well as of the acting. As 
a result, some of the productions are 
faithful in detail, and impress even the 
uninitiated as being true to the period 
represented. This state of excellence 
is not reached by accident, but by the 
most careful study. Tawdry make- 
shifts belong to the traveling country 
troupes, but in large theatres may be 
seen fine specimens of furniture and 
valuable objets d’art. The late Augustin 
Daly had many treasures, collected from 
all parts of the world; perhaps, like 
Richard Wagner, feeling the need of a 
beautiful environment as an aid to inspi- 
ration. 

The talented actor, Mr. Faversham, 
has one of the most charming houses in 
New York, as different from the over- 
furnished and crowded photograph gal- 
lery atmosphere which some profes- 
sionals affect as it is possible to imagine. 
In a quaint neighborhood filled with the 
spirit of old New York, stands this 
house, which, with its delightful fur- 
nishings exemplifies the restfulness of 
atmosphere attainable by carrying out 
the Colonial period in this clear-cut w ay. 

—Vogue. 






































Is that question ever asked you 
when you speak or when you write. 
Is your meaning ever lost or clouded 
by misuse of words. 


If so, you lose a distinct advantage every 
time it happens. 


Business men have lost contracts; lawyers 
have lost cases; politicians have lost elections; 
advertisers have wasted thousands of dollars 

just because the words they used did not carry the 
force or meaning they intended. 


To be Understood is the Masterful Thing To-Day 


A mastery of words leads to a mastery of men, a mas- 
tery of business, a mastery that compels SUCCESS. 


These Two Books are Right-Hand Helps 
To the Securing of such Mastery 


“I consider this the greatest value 1 ever received for $3.00, and thank you 
for forwarding the books.”—C. 8S. REASER, Secretary, Jacoby Furniture Co., 
York, Pa. 
Both books are by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Editor Office Standard Dic- 
tionary, etc, 


English Synonyms Connectives 
of English Speech 


Antonyms and | ee 
e,e Companion Volume to : ing ish Syno 
Prepositions nyms, Antonyms and Prepost i ‘ 


Just WHat You WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE Correct USE OF PREPOSITIONS, 
CONJUNCTIONS, RELATIVE PRO- 
NOUNS AND ADVERBS. 

Giving the definitions with the correct 
usage of these parts of speech so far as 
ACT, TO MAKE A CONTRAST pertains to their office as connectives in 

SHARP AND STRONG. the construction of English phrases and 
Over 7,500 classified synonyms with sentences ; indicating such prepositions 
shades of meaning carefully discrimi- as should be used after verbs and those 
nated. Nearly 4,500 classified anto- concerning which questions are likely to 
nyms. Correct use of prepositions arise; with numerous quotations sus- 
shown by illustrative examples. Hints taining the decisions as to correct or 
and helps on the accurate use of words, incorrect usage. 
revealing surprising possibilities of ful- “It is the most valuable treatise of its 
ness, freedom and variety of utterance. kind in existence. It is a delight to use 
“This book will do more to secure rhe- the work as a book of reference.”’—-New 
torical perspicuity, propriety, and pre- York Commercial. 
cision of expression than any other “Not only convenient, but necessary. 


Companion to “Connectives of English 
Speech.” 
Just THE RicgnHt WorD TO MAKE THE 
DESIRED MEANING CLEAR AND EX- 


‘| > , . 
text-book of higher English yet pro- The Evening Post, New York. 
duced.”—Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Poly- The work is likely to prove of great 
technic Institute. value to all writers.” —-Washington 


Evening Star. 
“In this valuable manual the reader, 
the writer, and the teacher will find on 
the instant an admirable solution for 
ten thousand difficulties. The arrange- 
ment is simplicity itself, and the treat- 
ment lucid and convenient.” 
-Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“It should be at the elbow of every 
English writer who aims to acquire a 


“IT regard this book as the one complete 
and satisfactory work of the kind. In 
writing advertisements one needs to 
make his meaning very clear and to 
use words which exactly express his 
thoughts. Fernald’s ‘Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms and Prepositions’ has been found 
of the highest value in teaching my stu- 
dents the masterful accomplishment of 








making themselves understood.” - discriminating use of the little worda 
George H. Powell, Advertising Expert that bind together a well-ordered sen- 
and Originator of Correspondence In- tence."’—Lawrence Cameron Hull 
struction in Advertising Writing, 1.M., Head Master Mich. Mil. Acad. - 


Two Practically Indispensable Desk Books 


“Superior to any other treatise on the 
same theme, and must be regarded as 
indispensable to the ready-reference 
libraries of educators and writers.” 
Northern Christian Advocate. 





“This is a book of importance and 
invaluable to teacher, student 
and speaker. The excellence 
of the volume is testified to by 

penne literary aoe s 














in the U.S.—N. Y. Times FUNK & 
Special Offer to House and parvo ihenteen WAGNALLS 
These two books will be sent, carriage prepaid, to any reader COMPANY 
of House AND GARDEN who clips out, signs, and sends us the New York 








coupon opposite. No money need be sent with order. After 
three days for examination of books you are to send $3.00 
or return the books at our expense. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
44-60 East Twenty-third St., New York 


Please send me, 
carriage prepaid, the 
two books by J. C. Fern- 
ald advertised in House 
AND GARDEN, If 1 decide 
to keep them I will remit 
$3 within three days. If not 
I will return the books at 
your expense, 

Name 
Address 
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VANBRUGH AND CASTLE HOWARD 


“THE first notice we have of Van- 

brugh as an architect is in 1702, 
when he furnished the design for Castle 
Howard tor the karl ot Carlisle. Why 
he should have been sele cted for such 
an important work cannot be divined. 
I here was no lack of architects in those 
days. Wren, though seventy years of 
age, was in his full vigor. — 
had = finished 
and Dyrham 


lalman 
| horsley 
Wynn was engaged on 
Buckingham House, and Gunnersbury, 
Marlborough House, Roehampton, Clief- 
den were all built within a few years 


Chatsworth, 


of this period. Be this as it may, 
Vanbrugh here gave the first proof of 
his architectural genius. In endeavor- 
ing to avoid the rudeness of Gothic 
“magnificence,” the “flutter of flying- 
buttresses,’ ‘“‘the uselessness of pin- 
nacles,” “the discord of oblique lines,” 
our architects, with the exception of 
Wren, had fallen into a cold, tame, 
flat style, making square blocks of 
their buildings, without decided masses, 
which cast bold shadows and give so 
much breadth. They affected hori- 
zontality, and strove as much as they 
could to get all the various departments 
of the house into one solid block. Such 
too, was the passion for uniformity that 
all sorts of expedients were resorted to 
to make one-halt of the building exactly 
like the other, and false windows and 
doors, screen-walls and parapets, and 
all sorts of shams were used to “‘balance”’ 
the points of the design. We seem now 
to run into the opposite extreme, and to 
go out of our way to make things irregu- 
lar. Windows are made of various 
heights, and oriels are stuck here and 
there without meaning or any use, 
except forthe studied purpose of mak- 
ing the building irregular, or to use a 
common phrase, lop-sided. Vanbrugh 
avoided both errors. At Castle Howard 
he separated the subordinate buildings, 
and arranged them round the principal 
structure in a series of regular but pic- 
turesque groups. Even the laundries 
and breweries were not concealed, and 
were surmounted by domes, which 
served at once for ornament and the 
purposes of ventilation. Instead of striv- 
ing to hide his chimneys, he clusters 
them together, and makes them, as well 
as his roofs, the means of breaking 
and enriching the sky-line. The main 
building is entered by a lofty portico, 
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Not since the ardent days preceding the Civil War have the 
people of this country been so aroused over public questions. 
Never since those days of national life-or-death have prot- 
lems of such immediate persona! concern presented them- 
selves to the people for solution. 


Problems 
of the 
People 


Every man that earns a dollar and every man that spends 
a dollar is interested in their settlement. Interested because 
his rights and his property are affected; because the prob- 
Jems touch both his patriotism and his pocketbook. 


The READER Magazine 


proposes to present to the American people in concrete, definite form, each of the ques- 
tions about which everybody is now thinking and on which the next great political battle will 
be fought, and have them threshed out in a series of brilliant papers by the two men— 
President Roosevelt excepted—who have the ear and confidence of the rank and file of their 
respective parties. These men are William Jennings Bryan and Albert J. Beveridge. 


William Jennings Bryan 


is the foremost American out of office to-day. His every utterance commands the attention of 
millions—his ability is unquestioned, his sincerity unchallenged. Appreciating the importance 
and significance of these debates, the great commoner, tremendously in earnest and speaking 
ina clear, simple, straightforward manner, appeals to the reason of the American public. 


Albert J. Beveridge 


is a dominating figure in the Senate and in the progressive element of his party, distinguished 
by courage and ability, a student of statecraft, and a leader of hard fights for reform. Above all 
he is a forceful independent thinker, a trained writer, and eminently fitted to present the spirit 
and purpose of the administration party upon each of the living questions of the day. 

























Not since Webster answered Hayne or Lincoln debated with 
Douglas has there been such a momentous discussion of vital 
problems as THE READER presents in its epoch-making Bryan- 
Beveridge debates. With subjects ofsupreme importance, affect- 
ing the very peace and prosperity of the Republic, discussed by 
party generals and learned advocates trained in debate, The 
Problems of the People series is both by right and might the 
commanding political event of the year. 


The Bryan-Beveridge Debates Are 
Now Running in THE READER 





An ideal hedge for lawn purposes. A 
quick grower. No thorns. Write for free 


ee * os 
catalog of Trees, Plants, Vines, Garden 
| iV Tools, ete. Spray Pumps and Spraying 
Mixtures. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 


THE TOWN BEAUTIFUL 


If you are interested in the care of Parks, School or Home Grounds, Cemeteries, 
Street Trees, ornamental shrubbery, etc., 


PARK and CEMETERY and LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











an illustrated monthly, will be helpful. One Year, One Dollar. Sample Copy, ten cents. 
R. J. HAIGHT, Publisher, 326 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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from which we pass into a noble hall 
lighted by a cupola 100 feet in height, 
and from which lengthened corridors 
extend, leading to numerous suites of 
fine apartments. Our limits will not 
permit a further description. Suffice it 
to say, that this picturesque but at the 
same time symmetrical building presents 
a frontage of 660 feet, or 130 feet more 
than the entire length of Westminster 
Abbey, and, with the exception of Blen- 
heim, is the noblest palace in the 


kingdom.—T he Architect. 
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POULTRY RAISERS 


Do you wish a flock of the hardiest BIRDS 
and Best Layers on earth? Then write to 
WALTER SHERMAN 

Maplepath, Newport, R. I. 


for Some of his RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
““Egés to Hatch” at 106c each or BIRDS 
at moderate prices. He has also Light Brahmas, 


WINNETKA COLLIE KENNELS 


Established January, 1902, since which time Collies sired by our 
Stud have won 158 first and special prizes. 


At Stu Parbold Professor - Fee $25.00 


Ch. Winneta Christopher Fee $15.00 


THE SIERRA SEQUOIAS 
HH MBOLDENED by the action of 


Congress in practically revoking 
Mr. Cleveland’s forest reservation proc- 








Registered Stock ot the best blood in the world always tor sale. 





























lamations and by the attitude of the White and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and 1 | Meadow Farm WINNETKA, III 
a oe " Leghorns at same price. Free circular and other 
administration toward the whole sub- information. 
“ay Rice ‘ WIRE HAIRED F —Choicest lot we 
ject of our Western forests, the lumber- " . ever raised. | Be Suen “Wase keel Gellaces ent Weeks. 
, - ; » deal house dogs d co ons 
men now controlling a large block of Imperial Pekin Ducks ec sns DANICA KENNELS, Geneva, N. Y, 


big-tree forest on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada in California are 
making a determined effort to obtain 
from Congress authority to cut the 
sequoia timber in the General Grant 
National Park. ‘This particular por- 
tion of the Sierra Reservation in- 
cludes about fifteen hundred acres, and 
is covered with an exceptionally fine 
growth of sequoias and sugar pines, 
numbering among its vegetable wonders 
the great tree known as “the General 
Grant.” ‘This scheme of California 
lumbermen to get possession of this 
body of timber has been incidentally 
commented on in several of the papers 
of the Pacific States, but it is likely to 
remain generally unnoticed or to be 
forgotten until the country discovers 
some day that by a skillfully worded 
amendment to some appropriation bill 
it has been again robbed of a great pos- 
session for the benefit of a few specula- 
tors. It is unnecessary to remind our 
readers that these Sierra sequoias are 
marvels of the vegetable kingdom, un- 
surpassed in grandeur, and probably the 
oldest living organisms on the face of 
the globe. Every individual is a monu- 
ment which should be sacredly pre- 
served for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. To*cut down one of these trees 
is a crime, and it should be a matter of 
national humiliation that a considerable 
part of the sequoia forest has been 
allowed to pass from Government con- 
trol into the hands of lumbermen. 
There was no excuse for this; there would 








That can’t be beat 
Utility White Wyandottes ) 


Barred Plymouth Rocks | 


Bred for 
Layers 


Fine pure-bred birds and every one a profit producer. Just 

the kind of stock you need. Big, strong, hardy hens that 

lay eggs that hatch out husky little fellows that come with 
stamina enough to live and grow 

Per Sitting 3 Sittings Per 100 Per 1,000 

prices { Duck Eggs $1 50 $8 $70 00 

(Hen Eggs 200 $500 600 50 00 


S. B. & E. W. TWINING 
YARDLEY, PA. 
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VINAL & NEGUS 
Landscape & Garden Architeéts 
601 Boylston Street, Copley Square 
Boston, Massachusetts 





-— Bricks Without Straw — 
To make paint without ZINC is as 
dificult today as the Israelites of old 
found it to produce bricks without straw. 
It can be done, but when done the paint 
is not good paint. It may pay the manu- 
facturer who makes it or the painter who 
applies i it, but it doesn't pay the property 
owner who buys i it. Itloses its color and 
lustre early ; it chalks off soon and fails 
to protect. Paint is a profitable invest- 
ment but investment in paints not based 
on OXIDE OF ZINC is* wildcat” specula- 
tion. A suggestive pam hlet, “ Paint: 
Why, How and When,” ois to property 


owners. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufac- 
turers of zinc paints sent on application. 








ROPICAL 
RIPS 


UMMER 
EAS 


By the Bee Line 


$60 


GOOD SIX MONTHS IF DESIRED 
Optional Trip en route to 
Jacksonville, Florida, $7.00 


Every Ocean comfort, Luxurious 
Staterooms, Decks, 
Rooms en suite 


for 12 day round trip includes all 
expenses on Steamer and allows 
2 days stop in Havana, or 


Promenade 

Superb Cuisine, 

with Bath. 
Electric Lighted Throughout. 


Semi-Monthly Sailings 


Tickets, reservations and full 
information on request. 
Address 


GEO. F. TILTON 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
Dept. D. 


Brunswick Steamship Co. 
32 Broadway New York City 
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The Mexican War continued 


This chapter deals with the Annexation of 
Texas, and the first guns of the war are 
fired. The whole series is full of human 
interest and political significance. 


By Dr. McELROY, of Princeton University 


The Era of Inter-Continental 
Transportation 


The United States Marine 
Corps 


The World-at-Large 


The Best Fiction of the Month 
and plenty of it. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 West Twenty-ninth St., - - New York 
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DO YOU WANT A HOME LIKE THIS? 


or one equally beautiful in a different style? Then buy your plans of me. 
My designs are Original and Artistic. 

This house isin my New Book of Bungalows, 1906. A unique and 
artistic book, containing designs for one and one and a half story Bun- 
galows in various styles from $1,000 up. Price, by mail, $2. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. Il. Designs for stone, shin 
gie and rustic summer cottages and bungalows. Price by mail, $1. 

Picturesque Suburban Houses (197). Price by mail, $2. New, 
artistic and original designs for cement, stone and frame houses. Colo- 
nial, Spanish and English styles, from $3,000 up, Estimates and full de- 
scriptions, 

ew he ny Cottages, containing original and beautiful de- 
signs for suburban homes, from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mail, $1. 


B. E. HOLMAN, Architect, W-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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be less excuse in allowing those portions 
of the Sierra forest which have already 
been reserved for the benefit of the 
people to be opened to entry. The 
lumber, even, is not needed by the 
community, which can be abundantly 
supplied from the redwood forests, and 
no one but a little group of men who 
expect to make money by this transac- 
tion has any interest in ‘the success of 
this movement.—Garden and Forest. 





TIBERIUS’ PLEASURE GALLEY 


NTEWS comes from Nemi, near 
1 Albano, that by private enter- 
prise two divers are exploring the bot- 
tom of the Lake of Nem, where lies the 
pleasure galley which served as a retreat 
for the Emperor Tiberius during his 
orgies. Our Rome correspondent says: 
“In the fifteenth century Cardinal 
Colonna, owner of the Castle of Nemi, 
now the property of the Orsini, tried to 
recover the galley, but without success. 
At the beginning of our century, the 
effort was again made and some large 
bronze nails were brought up from the 
lake. ‘The present explorers have seen 
the galley, called the Palace of Tiberius, 
at about eighty feet from the bank, and 
although damaged by age, it still ap- 
pears much decorated with bronze 
and mosaics. Heads of bronze, a wolf 
and lion, targets adorned with inscrip- 
tions, rings for docks, and other objects 
of immense archzological value have 


already come to light.”—London Daily 
News. 


PRESERVING DECAYING TREES 


A very good practice observed of late 

is the filling with cement of the 
holes in trees caused by decay. It takes 
a lifetime to grow a fine tree, and it is a 
shame to neglect one suffering from a 
decaying part when filling the hole with 
cement would remedy it. It is air and 
moisture that cause decay, which, if 
excluded, puts an end to the trouble. 
The best way to proceed with cementing 
is to scrape away every bit of decayed 
wood met with, even using a chisel or 
scraper to do it if necessary. When all 
has been gotten out, w ash the hole with 
Bordeaux mixture, to kill any fungus 
that may be there, then fill. it with 
cement, solubly, until the surface of the 
new bark is met. When so treated and 
the work well done, trees will flourish 
and be almost as good as ever. The 
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HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN cocks HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
GOODS. MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


WORKS AT BRIGHTWOOD 








Bricks and Terra Cotta of such 
varied colors and finish making it 
possible to carry out the idea of 


any architect or owner successfully. 


O. W. KETCHAM 
24 S. 7th St., Philadelphia 


New York. Baltimore. Washington. 
Terra Cotta Works, Crum Lynne, Pa. 
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inner wood of trees has no life anyway, 
it is only the outer layers that have, but 
when it is firm it sustains the tree in 
position, preventing its blowing over; 
and thus we need it to preserve its inside 
wood as well as the outside living por- 
tion. Where it has been tried, the 
cementing has given satisfaction. — 


Joseph Meehan in Florists’ Exchange. 


A NEW DUST LAYER 


ITH the coming of another auto- 
mobile season many people, es- 
pecially householders who live near 
automobile thoroughfares, as well as the 
automobilists themselves, will look for- 
ward with dread to the summer dust 
nuisance. 

Many automobiles are nowadays so 
designed that the occupants are not 
bothered by the dust of their own 
machines, but they cannot escape that 
of other vehicles on the road. As for 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood, 
they suffer constantly, and the coming 
of the automobile in such localities has 
depreciated instead of increasing the 
value of property in many cases. Every- 
body has seen such roads where clouds 
of dust hang for many minutes in the air 
after the passage of a single automobile. 
Sprinkling is expensive, and instead of 
decreasing the nuisance actually in- 
creases it. [he constant use of water 
on the road breaks up the natural bond 
of the top dressing so that mud is formed, 
which soon becomes dust again in the 
hot sun. Roads which are regularly 
sprinkled require re-surfacing much 
oftener than roads which can be left to 
themselves. 

Oil for the purpose of suppression of 
dust has been used in many localities, 
especially in California where it is ex- 
ceedingly cheap. It is only partially 
effective and develops another nuisance 
on account of the damage it does to 
vehicles and to garments. 

The best of the propositions for the 
suppression of dust, and the one which 
is recommended by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is a tar 
preparation of the right grade and 
character. This is sold by the leading 
manufacturers of coal tar products under 
the name of “Tarvia,” the makers 
having made prolonged experiments to 
determine which of the various tar 
compounds is best adapted to the pur- 
pose. 











JAPIESTTROUEA 


NEW BURLAPS 


Scotia and Empire 
Suitable for High-Class 


Interior Decorations 





Send for Samples 


RICHTER MFG. CO., Tenafly, N. J. 


New York, 20 East 2ist Street 
Chicago, 43 E. Randolph Street. 
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1513 Filbert Street Philadelphia. 
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4 . . . : . . 
THE FAGGED-OUT MAN—AND THE GREENHOUSE. 

The plodder grinds ont his work——never stops or thinks of anything else. The smart man 
works part time, plays part time—the time he plays clears his mind so that when he works, he 
works at full speed and does something worth while To the fagged-out, weary person, the 
greenhouse le a most delightful kind of play—it means absolute relaxation, genuine recreation and 
a profitable investment besides It yields tn full measure, not for a week, a month or a season, 
but for each week—each month—each season for years to come The conditions for successful 
plant growth are very arbitrary and must be handled skilfully; the destructive moisture and dry- 
ness play havoc with an ordinarily constructed house. We will guarantee our houses to be all 
that is uptodate in growing points and with a durability that will meet your most exacting 


requirements To better understand all this, 


Creenhouse 


send five cents in stamps for “How to Start with a 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 


1170 BROADWAY ae, oe eee eee NEW YORK 
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Nature’s Craftsmen 
By HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Former President of the American Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


Sciences; Author of “ American Spidera and their Spinning Work,” “ Honey and the Occident Ants," etc. 

A marvelous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects 
Dr. McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from technical 
terms. it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment After reading this volume and thus 
learning where and how to look, any one may go forth and watch the insect world at work 


of nature's wonders. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Publishers, 


with a real understanding 
With Many Illustrations. 
Harper & Brothers, 


and } lay 
Price, $2.00 net. 


New York 

















PITTSBURG, PA. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 


f lawn 


Garden Pottery 


Surrounded by three acres and gardens, 


away from the noise ar 


d smoke. 








Absolutely Fireproof 


Sun- Dials 
Statuary 


Vases 
Fountains 





Catalogue on application. 
The Leading Hotel in Pittsburg 





Opposite the Six Million Dollar Carnegie Institute 
and Library, also the Carnegie Technical Schools. 





Wire or write and Automobile will meet you at Union 
Station and take you to I tel in ten minutes. The 
most attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


Send for Booklet 
JAMES RILEY. 
Proprietor and Manager. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY 


3216-3224 WaLnutT StT., PHILADELPHIA 




















In France this material has been 
used since 1900, when the “League for 
the Suppression of Dust” first reported 
successful experiments with it. This 
league was formed to abate a dust 
nuisance which was rapidly making the 
Riviera positively unpleasant in many 
sections, seriously damaging property 
values at the great resorts of that dis- 
trict. 

The use of “Tarvia” was so suc- 
cessful that it was adopted, with 
modifications, in all the departments of 
France and it is now the standard 
method of preserving macadam roads 
throughout the French Republic. 

It has been found, as set forth in many 
American Consular reports, that the 
use of tar of the right kind results in 
economy of maintenance of upwards of 
25 per cent; wear of the road is to a large 
degree prevented, and damage by water 
is altogether avoided. Roads which 
formerly used to be sprinkled several 
times a day can now be left without any 
sprinkling, despite heavy automobile 
trafic, and no dust is created. In this 
country successful experiments have 
been made by the Department of 
Agriculture at Jackson, Tenn., and by 
several of the State Engineers. Almost 
a million yards of park roads and auto- 
mobile thoroughfares of America were 
treated with “‘Tarvia” during 1906, and 
the authorities of several cities have 
announced a decision to make use of 
“Tarvia” on every macadam_ road 
under their supervision. 

“Tarvia” is applied hot to the maca- 
dam during a spell of warm, dry weather. 
It filters into the top surface of the maca- 
dam and strengthens the natural bond 
of the stone, giving it an appearance 
resembling asphalt and rendering it 
capable of receiving equally heavy trac- 
tion without sustaining damage. An 
annual application of “Tarvia” is suf- 
ficient to keep a road in splendid condi- 
tion, free from side washing or ravelling, 
and absolutely dustless. 

A tarviated road can be swept with 
the street sweeper’s brooms or flushed 
with a hose without damage, and on 
many tarviated streets this is done 
occasionally to alleviate the dust blown 
on by wind or carried on the road by 
regular traffic. 

Wherever roads are properly main- 
tained, especially in such places as city 
parks and parkways, ‘ ‘Tarvia” effects 
considerable saving. 
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LILACS ON PRIVET STOCK 
(WING to the great demand for the 


newer sorts of lilacs witnessed 
the past few years, nurserymen have very 
generally adopted the plan of raising 
them by budding them on the privet, 
the one called the California being used. 
This stock is generally satisfactory. As 
every bud takes, the only limit to the 
number raised is decided by the buds 
available for use. The privet stocks 
are set out in spring, and are to be 
budded in late summer. One-year-old 
rooted cuttings answer very well, but a 
two-year-old stock is better, ‘being 
stronger, thus throwing more strength 
into the bud. 

As the privet is not as strong growing 
as the lilac, the latter is dwarfed to some 
extent when on the privet. But this 
need not exist for any length of time. 
When the bud has made enough growth 
that the plant can be dug up for per- 
manent plantir » it can be planted 
deeper than it was before, deep enough 
that the junction of bud with stock is 
well below ground. In this way the 
privet acts merely as something to sus- 
tain the lilac until it has made roots of 
its own, when it then proceeds to grow 
and behave as a true lilac, relying on its 
own roots. This deep planting is more 
sure of good results when the budding 
has been done close to the ground, as 
is the custom with nurserymen. ‘There 
are then no buds on the stock below 
ground to become shoots to rob the 
lilac of support, which will happen at 
times when dormant buds are below the 
bud inserted. When the stock is very 
vigorous and buds are inserted some 
inches above ground, and the buds 
happen to be of a slow growing lilac, 
the stock shows a reluctance to abide 
the growth of the lilac, and will push out 
its own buds, much as a manetti rose 
will at times when a weak-growing rose 
has been set on it. 

The dwarfing of the lilac for a few 
years when on the privet stock is ob- 
jected to by some; by others it is thought 
to be a merit, as such shrubs bloom 
earlier than when on their own roots. 

There is this to be said, too, in favor 
of the privet stock, that when not deep 
enough to permit of the lilac growing 
roots of its own, there is an absence in 
after years of the thicket of lilacs which 
sometimes springs up around an old 


lilac bush. Florists’ Exchange. 














INDIVIDUALITY 


In making garden furniture, from original de- 
signs as well as when antiques are copied, i 
absolutely necessary. We have the most per- 
fect example in composition and natural stone, 
of Fountains, Well-heads, Seats, Sun-dials, 
Vases, Statues and Fonts, for the hall and 
garden, whether it is Italian, French, Japanese 
or English. | 


We have a new catalogue beautifully illustrated 
of 132 pages, a perfect fund of information to 
anyone who Is interested in the garden 


J. FRANKLIN WHITMAN COMPANY 
Modelers and Scvlptvrers 
12th and Noble Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





MR. C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


has been bitterly attacked because he dared, before President 
Roosevelt visited the isthmus, to say that our work at Panama 
has been well done. 


The facts about the canal and its romantic history are ready 
for you in his book, just issued : 


PANAMA 


The Isthmus and the Canal 
Cloth, 368 pp., 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest surveys. 
ONE DOLLAR NET 
At all bookstores. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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Phe Magazine of- Christian Crt 
Mission Believing, as we do, that Art, to regain its highest flights, must unite once 
of the more in indissoluble bonds with Religion (since in all times and everywhere this 
has been the source and primary impulse) we desire in the new Magazine to 
Netw emphasize this fact ; through forgetfulness of which so much injury has been done 

Magazine to Art with a consequent weakening of the work of the Church. 

Its Point The Magazine of Christian Art will deal with the question of 
of Hiew Religious Art from three points of view:—the historical ; the theoretical; the 

practical. 
Its It will aim to cover, as far as possible, the entire field of Art in its relation 
Field to Religion, and will treat of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture in stone and wood, 
Stained glass, Metal work, Goldsmiths’ work, Embroidery, Printing and illumina- 
ting, Heraldry, Music and Liturgics. 
Its It will contain fully illustrated papers by expert authorities on the theory of 
Contents Christian Art as applied to these various fields; illustrated articles on the great 
works of the past in all the provinces of Art, and critical records of all, both good 
and bad, that may be done at the present day in these various domains. 

To Whom Primarily to the makers of Christian Art the new magazine will make an 
it will eloquent appeal. Architects, decorators, craftsmen in all materials that enter into 
Appeal the completed structure will find here the earliest and most authoritative publica- 

tion. Current work wherever produced will be illustrated to a large scale. 
Plans, sections, elevations of projected buildings will be published as soon as the 
drawings are completed; while photographs of executed work in every field of art 
will receive an abundant exposition. 

While The Magazine of Christian Art will frankly advocate, in 
its editorial columns, the Christian Art of the Middle Ages as the most fruitful and 
potent source of inspiration for contemporary development, ITS PAGES WILL 
ALWAYS BE OPEN TO THE FREEST EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION AND TO THE 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE MOST DIVERGENT TYPES. 

Ata Endi- The general direction of The Magazine of Christian Art will be in the 
torial hands of MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 

Manage- Society, and of the American Institute of Architects, and senior member of 

ut the firm of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. The professional work of this well 
aad known firm in the direction of a restoration of sound principles in ecclesi- 
astical art, as well as Mr. Cram’s published works—Church Building: The Ruined Abbeys 
of Great Britain: Impressions of Japanese Architecture and the Allied Arts— will serve to 

indicate the principles and standard the Magazine has set for itself, 

The Bate The Magazine of Christian Art will be issued on the Ist of each 

of Jesu month, printed on a special paper, with pages 834 inches by 1234 inches and a 

type form 6's inches by 934 inches. It will be richly and thoroughly illustrated in 
all of its departments—the editors having already received assurances of the hearty 
co-operation of many of the leading authorities in its various departments. 

Che Johu C. Winston Company, Publishers 

1006-1016 Arch Street 
| Philadelphia 








34 In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 





